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LAWS AND POLITY OF THE JEWS. 




INTEODUCTION. 

The attentive reader of tlie historical books of the 
BilAe must perceive that they differ widely from the 
common histories of nations. They not onlj record 
the events which befell the Jews, with a minuteness 
and fidelity very different from the early records of 
other nations, but they give details and -^sscNs^Bv^asc^^ 
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which unfold the springs and sources of their actions, 
and show the results of their proceedings on succeeding 
generations, so as to furnish the most excellent moral 
and religious instructions. The principles upon which 
the laws and polity of the Jews were founded^ are fully 
developed in the Bible ; thev are therefore written for 
our instruction, and should be fully considered in con- 
nexion with their history. From thence we may learn 
how fully this policy was calculated to promote their 
national happiness, and how clearly it appears that 
their national sufferings were the result of their depar- 
ture from the laws which Grod had ^ven them. It is 
by thus taking a view of the polity, in connexion with 
the history of the Jews, that the sacred narrative pre- 
sents the most impressive lessons. Their covenant 
with the Lord, as a people, was really the foundation 
of their national power and strength, which were only 
preserved and continued to them whilst they adhered 
to that covenant. It was in this view that the psalmist 
exclaimed, " Happy is that people, whose God is Jeho- 
vah ! " Psa. cxliv. 15 ; and that the prophet, anticipating 
the /jalamities about to fall upon the nation, showed the 
evil effects of disobedience, efer. ii. 19. 

*' Know, therefore, and see 
That it is an evil and bitter thing 
That thou hast forsaken Jehovah thy Qod, 
And that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord Qod of 
hosts." 

It must also be remembered, that this national cove- 
nant was closely connecte'd with the stUl more compre- 
hensive covenant made by the Lord our God with the 
lost children of men, of every kindred, tongue, and 
people, for their salvation. The national covenant 
with the Jews had direct reference to the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, the love of God for his chosen 
nation was a type of his love for his children of every 
country. The Jewish polity shadows forth the rich 
designs of saving grace; the Jewish history proves 
how fiiUy and freely this grace was imparted by Him 
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who is " rich in mercy," Eph. ii. 4. Here then we see 
at once onr danger and the remedj. Let us enter 
upon the consideration of the Jewish polity with a 
view to our own improvement. Let individuals, fami- 
lies, and nations, remember that Jehovah changeth 
not ; that the principles of his government are ever the 
same ; that the Bible alone contains his revealed will ; 
and that it is vain for any, whether the largest com- 
munity or the humblest individual, to think that they 
can sm against God, and yet prosper ; that they can 
reject the principles of His law, and yet escape the 
punishment deserved by disobedience. And also, that 
Grod the Lord will not forsake those who obey his 
word, for he is "a just God and a Saviour," Isa. xlv. 
21. 

We must ever remember that Moses was not the 
author of the laws and polity of the Jews ; he did not 
frame them from his own devisings, or borrow them 
from other countries. There doubtless is much simi- 
larity between the manners and customs of the Jews, 
and those of Gentile inhabitants of the east ; but the 
laws and institutions of the Jewish nation were evi- 
dently based upon something far superior to those of 
other lands. As Moses declared, "These words " (of 
the ten commandments) "the Lord spake unto your 
assembly in the mount." The details were, by the 
desire of the people, thus spoken unto Moses, and 
repeated by him to them. See the whole passage, 
Deut. V. 22 — 33. The Hebrew nation were placed in 
the centre of the civilized world, then a world of 
idolaters, to exemplify the great doctrine of One God, 
as the Creator of aU things, and the Governor of the 
universe, as opposed to the idolatry and worship of 
many gods which then prevailed, Deut. vi. 13, 14. 
Some few of the most enhghtened men in other lands 
had partial ideas of this tmth, derived either from the 
Jews themselves, or more remotely from the patriarchs. 
As a proof of the Divine origin of this principle, the 
Jews were to prosper more than any other i\3afc\QtL, ^a 
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long as they were obedient ; and they did so. This 
principle was not exemplified in the same manner by 
any other people. The Rites and Worship of the 
Jews were especially instituted for them as a nation, 
as has been elsewhere shown,* while the purity taught 
in all their laws and observances plainly pointed out 
Him, who has enforced his laws by the declaration, 
" Ye shall be holy : for I the Lord your Grod am holy," 
Lev. xix. 2. How different was their caae from that 
of every heathen nation, which possessed, in all the 
histories of their gods, a record of criminal actions, 
that encouraged and allowed sin! A poet has thus 
referred to the superior condition of Israel : — 

" Ask now of history's authentic page, 
And call up evidence from every age. 
What nation will you find whose annals prove 
So rich an interest in Almighty love ? 
Let Egypt's plagues and Canaan's woes proclaim 
The favours pour'd upon the Jewish name. 
They, and they only, amongst all mankind, 
Received the transcript of th' Eternal Mind ; 
Were trusted with his own engraven laws. 
And constituted guardians of his cause. 
Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call. 
And theirs, by birth, the Saviour of us all." 



• In the " Rites and Worship of the Jews," published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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MOUNT SINAI. 

CHAPTEE I. 

OENEBAL CHABACTEB OF THE JEWISH LAWS. 

When considermg the details of the Jewish law, as 
given to Moses from on high, and taught hy him, we 
should mark for our own guidance at the present day, 
the principles more than the details. The principles 
are of universal application, as they proceed from the 
mind of Him who ehangeth not, but the detwi^s. «x^ ^^r^. 
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80 to be viewed. They were admirably adai)ted to 
promote the welfare ana happiness of the Jewish na- 
tion, a people of whom God mmself declared, " I the 
Lord dwell among the children of Israel," Numb. 
XXXV. 34 ; and who were separated from the nations, 
1 Kings viii. 53, not onlj as a special favour to them, 
but as a type of the spiritual Israel, the people of Grod, 
who in later ages should be called from all nations. 
Also, as God works by means, many of the details had 
special reference to the state of Israel, as liable to be 
corrupted by the nations around, and therefore severed 
from other people. Lev. xx. 26. Others are grounded 
Tipon various circumstances of the climate or situation, 
therefore not adapted or intended for adoption imiver- 
sally. But while it is lawful to adopt or decline the 
matters of detail, the principles which regulated Moses 
while king in Jeshurun, Deut. xxxiii. 5, issuing his 
commands from the tabernacle in the wilderness; or 
Solomon, when all Israel were dwelling in peace and 
safety, every man under his own vine and fig tree, 1 
Kings iv. 25, are of universal application : these should 
ffuide the monarchs, rulers, and legislators of every 
land in the present day. The details commanded by 
Moses were all in perfect accordance with the princi- 
ples. Miserable work did the Jewish doctors and 
rulers make in later days, when they carried on the 
details without having reference, in the first instance, 
to the main principle which our blessed Lord himself 
declared to those rulers was "mercy, and not sacri- 
fice," Matt. xii. 7. Very striking instances of this oc- 
cur in considering the Mishna and oral law, of which 
our Saviour spoke when he said, "Ye have made the 
Law" (the principles emanating from the Godhead) 
" of none effect by your traditions," (by your enact- 
ments in opposition to those principles,) Matt. xv. 6. 
This, be it observed, is the natural tendency of the 
human heart. The strict, sanctimonious Pharisees, 
and the libertine Sadducees, have not been the only 
teachers and rulers pretending to have special rever- 
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ence for the word of God, while departing widely 
from ihe principles it sets forth. Tne pontiffs of 
Eome, though pretending to claim only spiritual guid- 
ance, brought in a domination, a tjrranny over both the 
souls and bodies of men, impossible to be borne. Ten- 
dencies to similar interference with the happiness and 
the consciences of men have appeared even m the pro- 
ceedmgs of purer churches, and less selfish leaders. It 
is to b^ remarked, that every spiritual domination has 
departed more or less in its details from the clear prin- 
ciples of the Divine law. " Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will towards men," Luke 
iL 14. These seldom, or for any long time, have really 
actuated any ruling power; but a time will come when 
these principles slSdl be universally carried out, when 
One greater and wiser than Solomon shall reign, of 
whom it has been declared. Psalm Ixxii. 17, 

" Men shall be blessed in Him ; 
All nations shall call Him blessed." 

Well might the sweet psalmist of Israel, the king 
over the Jewish nation, returned from the sheepfolds 
to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance, 
while anticipating this glorious carrying out of the 
Divine principles of legislation into the details of human 
laws, say, 

** Blessed be the Lord Ood, the God of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things ; 
And blessed be His glorions name for ever : 
And let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen 
and Amen." 

and then close with the emphatic declaration, 

** The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended." 

Psa. Ixxii. 18—20. 

the judicial laws of the Jews may be considered as 
those referring — ^first, to their polity or government, 
which differed in different periods of the Jewish his- 
tory, and will be hereafter considered undet t\\» XaW^ 
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of Polity. The second division relates to the laws, 
both civil and criminal, by means of which Justice was 
to be administered, and punishments inmcted. On 
these a few remarks will now be made.* 

In order the more clearly to point out the difference 
between Moses and other lawgivers, some laws as to 
outward conduct may first be noticed, premising that it 
must be kept in mind that all these laws proceed from 
a Lawgiver who was able to search and juoge the heart 
of man. As already observed, they are all based upon, 
and reducible to the golden precept, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself " — or in plain words, " Do unto 
otters as you would they should do unto you," a prin- 
ciple which has never been adopted by mere human 
lawgivers. While the Jews were suDJect to these 
laws, the heathen nations aroimd them were under very 
different codes. In one of the most virtuous of these, 
namely, that of Sparta, theft was allowed ; it was not a 
crime to steal, but to do it so as to be detected. In 
others, piracy was honoured; licentiousness and un- 
natural crimes were sanctioned ; revenge was counted 
praiseworthy, though in the eye of a neart-searching 
Crod it was murder. In many cases, parents and mas- 
ters were allowed to kill their children and slaves with 
impunity, to say nothing of the public murders sanc- 
tioned by the permission of human sacrifices. 

Graves well remarks, how clearly the importance of 
Eevelation is shown by the turpitude and cruelty of 
the system of public morals recommended by Plato, 
jone of the greatest of the ancient philosophers, in his 
ideal scheme of perfection for a state, even for what he 
considered a perfect republic. Some infidels have en- 
deavoured to make out that Judaism was derived from 
heathenism, but the moral law of the Jews sufficiently 
proves that it had a far superior origin. Artificial light 
may be good in the absence of the sun, but all the ais- 

* Considerable use has been made of the valuable work by 
Dean Graves, " On the Pentateuch, showing the Divine Origin 
of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from Internal Evidence." 
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coveries of science cannot produce a light wluch will 
supply the place of the solar rays. Nor is there any 
perfect code of morality but that revealed in Scripture, 
enforced by the example of Christ. 

'' Talk they of morals ? thou bleeding Lamb, 
Thou Maker of new morals to mankind. 
The grand morality is love to Thee." 

How little have those examined the subject, who con- 
sider the Jewish law as a mere system of outward 
ceremonies ! It is a perfect summary of moral duty, 
and bears the image or its Author. And when we con- 
sider the great purposes attained by keeping Israel a 
separate ]jeople, we see that this object was worthy the 
interposition of the Deity. Hereby the people were 
prepared for those great objects described m Scripture, 
especially for the coming of the Redeemer, and the 
AiMlment of the promise, " In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed," G-en. xxvi. 4. Also 
here was a pattern given, by adherence to which, in a 
greater or lesser degree, the happiness of other nations 
has been more or less attained. 

Observe how distinctly revenge is forbidden. Lev. 
xix. 18 : " Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou sn«Qt love 
thy neighbour as thyself : I am the Lord." And this 
was not to those of their own nation only, as the rab- 
bins endeavoured to limit it, but to the stranger also, 
ver. 34 : " The stranger that dwelleth with vou shall 
be unto you as one bom among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt : I am the Lord your Grod. Also the Di- 
vine principle was extended even farther, to "love- 
your enemies," Exod. xxiii. 4, 6 : "If thou meet thine 
enemy's ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again. If thou see the ass of him 
thatnateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him." 
Here observe the agreement between the Law wxA^Os^a 
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(jrospel, Matt. v. 43—48. No private enmity was to 
interrupt those good offices which were due to other 
members of the same community. Also, it must be re- 
membered that the enactments of the ceremonial law 
kept the Jew at a distance from heathens ; still there 
were occasions when, in the way of duty, he had inter- 
course with them, and then these precepts were binding 
on him ; while, since the promulgation of the gospel, 
the application undoubtedly extends to all, even as God 
hath made of one blood all nations upon the earth. 
The command of our blessed Lord is thus widely appli- 
cable. As Graves says, " It was reserved for mm, the 
expected Messiah, the God of love and mercy, to ex- 
tend and enforce the principle of benevol^ce, to teach 
men to regard all human beings requiring their aid as 
friends and brethren, however different their country, 
however opposite their faith ; to teach them to love their 
enemies, to return blessing for cursing, and good for 
evil ; to imitate the example of their Redeemer, who 
laid down his life for his enemies, and in the agonies of 
death prayed for his persecutors. Thus it was strictly 
true, that the commandment of our Lord, to * love one 
another, even as he loved us,' was new, John xiii. 34. 
New, in the universality of its application ; new, in the 
all-perfect examjjle by which it was illustrated; and 
new, in the sanction by which it was enforced, and the 
pre-eminence which it obtained in the scheme of gospel 
duties, where it is ranked as the peculiar characteristic 
of the followers of Christ, and an essential condition of 
obtaining forgiveness from God. But the principle was 
recognised in the Mosaic law, and applied as exten- 
sively as existing circumstances would permit." And 
•the dnties referred to were not ceremonial observances, 
acts of the hand, with which the heart went not ; but, 
" These words shall be in thine heart," Deut. vi. 4, 6. 
And the Jews, when warned of the punishments that 
would attend departure from these laws, were not only 
called to resume the practice of the acts required, but to 
humble the heart, and to turn to the Lord with all the 
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heart and soul. See Dent. xxx. To such retnming, 
only, a blessing was promised. 

The same may be observed in reference to Solomon's 
intercession at the consecration of the Temple ; though 
that was a place especiallv provided for the observance 
of outwara rites, yet Solomon, when pleading for the 
Divine answer to the repentin^g Jew, spoke of prayer 
only : ** Hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, and 
forgive." Josephus thus observes: "When we offer 
sacrifices, we do it, not in order to surfeit ourselves 
and be drunken, for such excesses are against the will 
of Grod, and would be an occasion of pride and luxuir ; 
but by keeping ourselves sober, orderly, and ready for 
our other occupations, and being more temperate than 
others, and for our duty at the sacrifices themselves. 
"We ought, in the first place, to pray for the common 
welfare of all, and after that, for our own ; for we are 
made for fellowship one with another ; and he who pre- 
fers the common good before what is peculiar to himself, 
is, above all, acceptable to God. And let our prayers 
and supplications be made humbly to God, not so much 
that he would give us what is good, for he hath already 
given that of nis own accord, and hath proposed the 
same publicly to all, as that we may duly receive it, 
and wiien we have received it, may preserve it." On 
this passage Whiston truly and judiciously remarks, 
" We may here observe how known a thing it was, 
that sacrinces were accompanied with prayers, — ^whence 
came those phrases, of the sacrifices of prayer, of praise, 
and of thanksgiving." 

Philo, another Jew, as Graves states, " is ftdl of the 
same moral and religious spirit in his comments on the 
significancy of the dress of the priests, the sacrifices, 
and all the various circumstances of the ritual. Indeed, 
the inscription on the holy crown of Aaron, of " Holi- 
ness to the Lord," naturally suggested such ideas to 
every pious and reflecting Israelite. Philo has pursued 
them certainly often with overstrained refinement and 
fanciful ingenuity ; but his writings show, that t\\ft 
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enlightened Jews, when Christianity was introduced, 
(for Philo was contemporary with tne apostles,) were 
addicted to spiritual and moral views of their ritual and 
law. The spiritual nature of the law was farther shown 
by the requirements of the ceremonial institutions, of a 
trespass-offering for every offence, pointing typically to 
the atonement of Christ, independently of any mfliction 
of punishment upon the offender, by the directions of 
the law. The offender might undergo the penalty of 
his sin, and so satisfy the judicial law, but that was 
only a part of the Heorew code, there was a pardon to 
be sought from Jehovah, their just God, as well as 
supreme Ruler. 

Thus " the Jewish law enjoined love to God with the 
most unceasing solicitude, and love to our neighbour, 
as extensively and forcibly as the peculiar character of 
the Jewish people would permit. It impressed the 
deepest conviction of God's requiring, not mere ex- 
ternal observances, but heartfelt piety, well-regulated 
desires, and active benevolence. It taught that sacrifice 
could not obtain pardon without repentance, or repent- 
ance without reformation and restitution. It described 
circumcision itself, and by consequence every other 
legal rite, as designed to typify and inciflcate mtemal 
holiness, which alone could render man acceptable to 
God ; and it represented the love of God as a practical 
principle, stimiQating to the constant and sincere culti- 
vation of purity, mercy, and truth." 

The injunctions for the daily offering of sacrifices to 
God are given in Exod. xxix. 38—46, and Numb, xxviii. 
1 — 8. Other and additional offerings were made on 
the sabbath day, and also at the beginning of every 
month. These public observances were especially need- 
ful, when the means of private instruction were generally 
limited. " How plain and easy," says Lowman, " how 
gjrave and solemn, and even how rational and instruc- 
tive, is this daily worship of the Hebrew church, as 
directed by the Mosaic ritual. Thus God was honoured 
and worshipped, and the people blessed every day : 
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they acknowledged the loving kindness of Jehovah in 
the morning, and his faithftdness in the evening ; and 
thejr hoped for their safety and happiness every day of 
their lives in the protection and Diessing of Jehovah, 
who dwelt among them as their God." Also there is a 
promise referring to the gospel day, Mai. i. 11 : — 

'* For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of 

the same 
My name shall be great among the Gentiles ; 
And in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 
And a pure offering : 
For my name shall be great among the heathen, saith the 

Lord of hosts." 

Josephtls tells us that the laws of the Jews were so 
generally known to his countrymen, that the children 
coidd answer questions concerning them as readily as 
they could declare their own names. On the contrary, 
familiarity with the languages and habits of heathens 
was disgraceful in Judea, even when, through the wars 
of later times, the number of Gentile inhabitants was 
almost equal to that of the natives. The law of God 
was to be meditated upon day and night. Josh. i. 8 ; 
Psa. i. 2 ; even the poorest were expected to devote a 
portion of every day to its study, a practice that is still 
observed by all serious Jews at the present time. Even 
during captivity Daniel perused the words of inspira- 
tion ; and Ezra became a ready scribe in the law. After- 
wards, the Old Testament was transcribed into the Chal- 
dee character, which was most known to the mass of 
the people. There have been various opinions as to 
the mngua^e most commonly used in the days of our 
Lord and his apostles ; but it is plain that the Scrip- 
tares were then commonly read and understood, and 
the Jews of Berea are commended for the daily perusal 
of them. The original document of the law of Moses 
might be laid up m secret, but there must have been 
numerous other copies in general circulation, even in 
the darkest times. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE PEINCIPLES OF THE JUDICIAL LAW. 

The judicial law, in its relative effect upon the com- 
munity, affords fiill proof that it was worthy of its 
Divine Author, and calculated to promote the temporal 
as well as the eternal welfare of the people. The chief 
crime forbidden in it was idolatry. This was punished 
by death, and was treated as a treasonable offence, and 
it will be noticed under the first commandment. 

The next class of offences to be dwelt upon here are 
those against the sixth commandment, — ^murder or ho- 
micide. Accordinff to the early practice of men, the 
punishment of murder was usually left to the relatives of 
the deceased, who proceeded upon the impulse of the 
moment, and sought to shed blood for blood, without re- 
ference to the degree of malignity, or due inquiry whe- 
ther it was an accidental or deliberate act. This pro- 
voked retaliation ; and, among the heathens, we find 
deadly feuds perpetrated, as in fact they were even until 
recent times. Here the law discriminated aright. Fol- 
lowing up the patriarchal code, " Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ;" it declared, "If a 
man come presumptuously upon his neighbour, to slay 
him with guile ; thou shalt take him from mine altar 
that he may die," Exod. xxi. 14. But examinations 
were made, as to whether there had been malice be- 
tween the parties. See Nimib. xxxv. By that re- 
markable institution of the cities of refuge, which were 
typical of Christ, our sure refuge, and also were directed 
to accomplish an important object of legislation, by 
providing for the due trial of the manslayer, — ^the mur- 
derer was not protected. Here was a wide difference 
from the sanctuaries of the heathens, and of papal 
Rome. No ideal sanctity was attributed to the place, 
to delay or impede justice, and afford facility for atro- 
cious crime ; out due inquiry was securedC and the 
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murderer was executed, while the inadvertent homicide 
was kept there under protection. 

Montesquieu observes, " These laws of Moses were 
perfectly wise. The man who involuntarily lolled 
another was innocent, but he was obliged to be taken 
away from before the eyes of the relatives of the de- 
ceased ; Moses, therefore, appointed an asylum for such 
unfortunate persons. Great criminals deserved not a 
place of safety, and they had none. The criminals who 
would resort to the temple from all parts, might disturb 
the Diviue service. If persons who had committed 
manslaughter had been driven out of the coimtry, as 
waa customary among the Greeks, there was reason to 
fear they would worship strange gods. AU these con- 
siderations made them estabhsn cities of refiige, where 
they might remain until the death of the high priest." 
These cities were six in number. Josh. xx. 7, 8 : Kedesh, 
Shechem, and Hebron, on the one side of Jordan ; and 
Bezer, Samoth, and Golan on the other ; so that one 
of them might be easily reached from any part of the 
land. The roads to them were always kept in good 
repair, bridges were provided, and way-marks pre- 
vented the traveller from mistaking his course. 

Not only the life of man was thus carefully pro- 
tected, but humanity towards animals was enjoined, 
and the eating of blood was expressly forbidden, even 
to the ©aggr hunter after wild animals. See Lev. xvii. 
13—14. This tended to keep up a reverence for the 
sacrifices that typified the precious blood of Christ. 

Lijuries which did not affect life were treated with 
more mercy than they are in many modem codes. 
Damages to compensate, or retaliation to punish, were 
*the expedients. The latter law was enacted for pur- 
poses of mercy, though the Jews in later times per- 
verted that intent. It never was designed for indi- 
viduals to retaliate on their own account; and our 
Saviour, when on earth, censured this application, 
showing how contrary it was to the duties of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. Matt. v. 38. 
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Impuri^ of every kind was to be punished with 
death. Here was a wide diflPerence from the laws of 
the heathens, who treated such offences as venial, or of 
no importance. The Jewish law strictly maintained 
conjugal and domestie happiness. Graves well says, 
" A sjrstem so favourable to the interests of virtue, and 
restraining so powerfully, and yet so judiciously, the 
excesses of passion, a system introduced at that early 
period, in an eastern climate, and amongst a people 
accustomed to be irresistibly led by objects of sense, 
had a higher origin than mere human wisdom ; and to 
secure submission to its restraints, required an inter- 
ference more powerful than mere himian authority." 

Presumptuous disobedience, whether against the 
magistrate or the parent, Deut. xvii. 12, was punished 
with death : it was treason under the Mosaic system. 
As to disobedience towards parents, the laws of the 
heathens gave fathers arbitrarv power over their chil- 
dren ; they might put them to death, or sell them for 
slaves, with or without reason, at their own wiU. Not 
so the provisions of the Jewish law : cause must be 
shown, and the death, if deserved, was to be solemnly 
and legally inflicted, Deut. xxi. 18 — 21. There is, 
indeed, no record that any such case actually occurred. 
Possibly the dread of the punishment might have 
proved a sufficient restraint. 

Offences against the property of others were for- 
bidden by the eighth commandment. Here the Mosaic 
laws were far milder than those of ancient or modem 
lawgivers. No injujy against property was punished 
by me death of the oflfender. Surelv the Jewish law ad- 
justed its punishments more suitably to the real degree 
of depravity than some modem codes, which permit 
atrocious instances of moral guilt to pass with trivial 
punishments, or none at all, while they inflict ignomi- 
nious death upon invasions of property, which m the 
Jewish law were punished by restitution, or by a fine. 

In passing from the consideration of those heavier 
crimes that more directly affect the weU-being of 
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society, to others wherein property is the object imme- 
diately in view, we may seem to be descending to 
matters of less importance ; bnt in reality they are not 
such. The distribution of property has much to do 
with the general happiness and wel&re of a people, and 
in a state of society which does not possess the means 
of self-adjustment, direct legislation is needful. In the 
early stages of society there was more necessity for this 
direct system of enactment than there is at the present 
day. 3ji those ancient nations, where the welfare of 
the lower classes was considered to be an object of care, 
there were legislative provisions in their behalf. But 
these were at best imperfect. In Eome, the attempts 
to secure this balance only tended to promote civil <us- 
cord. At Sparta, they caused the creation of a still 
more degraded race — their slaves, or helots ; and in- 
stead of inducing their citizens to be contented, they 
eagerly devoted themselves to warfare, and thus caused 
the destruction of their own institutions. 

The book of Numbers has especial reference to the 
inheritance and allotments of the tribes, ch. xxvi. 63 ; 
xxvii. 8, etc. A particular law was made on account of 
female orphans, and though the Jewish traditional 
writers say that the law was made in reference to that 
period alone, yet the Christian may, as a recent author 
has observed, see cause to attribute to this law the 
position of the women among the Hebrews, as well as 
the social rank which woman takes in all the countries 
of Christendom, in which the Bible is known and read, 
as compared with countries that are not Christian. 
And the position of woman, in any nation, is a very 
clear and decided test of the civilization of the nation. 

A provision was made for the division of the pro- 
mised land, as soon as the nation came into possession. 
Taking the number of the families as 600,000, and 
the area of Judea, fertile for the most part, at least 
11,000,000 of acres. Some, indeed, think it to have 
been far larger. After all necessary deductions, it 
would leave from sixteen to twenty-five acres for each 
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family. This portion was secured to each by what 
might be termed, an Agrarian law, which is expressed, 
Lev. XXV. 23. 

Thus that arrangement was made, which is most 
likely to promote general happiness, namely, to place 
and "keep all in a state above want, and yet free from 
luxurious indolence. But this state was not only 
directed by the express enactments of the law, it was 
further provided for and arranged by other wise and 
salutary measures, without which the direct precept 
would have been of little avail. Nor was this aU ; the 
law never sought to stop the usual course of Provi- 
dence, accordmg to which, while some attain property, 
others lose, or vainly struggle to gain. The poor shall 
never cease out of the land, Deut. xv. 7 — 11. It was 
evident that some would have to part with their little 
estates, and others be able to acquire additions to their 
own ; but a plan for self-adjustment was devised. AU 
debts were cancelled at the end of every seventh year ; 
and every seventh sabbatical year, even land reverted 
to its original owner or his descendants. Fifty years 
was the tune allotted, beyond which the descendants 
of the original possessor could not forfeit it. This is 
fullv stated in Leviticus, chap. xxv. 

But the levelling principle of socialism was equally 
guarded against. I*roperty in houses and effects was 
not thus protected : of these, a man might gain posses- 
sion without limitation, though the adding of field to 
field, in order to dwell alone, was forbidden. How long 
these habits of simplicity subsisted is not expressly 
stated, but the departure from them was evidently one 
of the causes why the land was brought under the As- 
syrian yoke — ^that it might enjoy its sabbaths. When 
the sabbatical year was forgotten, there could be no 
restitution of inheritances, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Yet the 
indelible character of these laws was recognised to the 
last: even when Jerusalem was betrayed, the prophet 
Jeremiah, then in prison, became a party to a trans- 
action of this nature imder one branch of these laws — 
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the right of pre-emption, or purchasing in anticipation, 
which every one possessed in the land of his kindred: 
see Jer. xxzii. So long as these arrangements conti- 
nued, there seems to have been no faciSty for the as- 
sumption of power by others, than those who were ap- 
pointed to be their leaders, Deut. xxix. 10. 

Another enactment directed the daily payment of the 
labourers. Lev. xix. 13 ; Deut. xxiv. 14, 16. See Matt. 
XX. 8. In later times this was neglected, Jer. xxii. 13 ; 
Jas. V. 4. Especial consideration was shown to the feel- 
ings of the poor, as well as their wants, as Graves re- 
marks on Deut. xxiv. 10, "When thou dost lend thy 
brother anything, thou shalt not go into his house to 
fetch his pledge." "No, says the law; the hovel of 
the poor must be sacred as an holy asylum ; the eye of 
scorn and the foot of pride must not dare to intrude ; 
even the agent of mercy must not enter it abruptly and 
unbid, without consultmg the feelings of its wretched 
inhabitants." 

In the directions respecting harvest, a grasping spirit 
was especially forbidden, Deut. xxiv. 19-~21 ; Lev. xix. 
9, 10 ; xxiii. 22. AU these provisions and many more 
went to guard against a spirit of covetousness, and to 
foster the habit of readiness to distribute. This tended 
to check the desire for undue acquisitions ; and surely 
it was the best way to guard against theft, and to pro- 
mote the observance of the tenth commandment. The 
ninth commandment was no less protected by the en- 
actments concerning property. The chief temptations 
to falsehood and perjury are ever found in connexion 
with theft and covetousness. 

How much more excellent were these precepts than 
the boasted regulations of Sparta, which have been 
highly praised by many worldly wise men, while des- 
pising their Bibles ! "Is not such a scheme of govern- 
ment (as the Jews) worthy of the Divine Author to 
whom it is ascribed P And does not its establishment 
at so early a period, and among a people so apparently 
incapable of inventing it, attest its heavenly original P " 
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BUYING A SLAVE IN THE EAST. 



CHAPTER ni. 

SLAVEBY — THE SABBATICAL YEAE — THE JUBILEE. 

Slavery existed under the Mosaic law, but it was of 
a very different character from that which prevailed 
among the heathen nations of ancient times. It was 
also very unKke the condition of the slaves in the West 
Indies, in later years. And though the laws of the 
Jews sanctioned and regidated the state of bondage, 
yet they did not appoint it ; for it existed from the 
very earliest times, and has been traced more or less 
among all nations in a state of barbarism, and has only 
been checked by the increase of Christianity. In form- 
er times slaves were sold in Britain, and a weU-known 
spot on the quay of Bristol was the place for their ex- 
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portation. The Enfflish reader will also recollect the 
nistory of the heathen youths, natives of our island, 
who were exposed for sale at Eome, when the atten- 
tion of Gregory was drawn to them, and he cried, 
" They would not be Angles, but angels, if they were 
Christians." During succeeding centuries, many efforts 
were made to encourage masters in giving freedom to 
their slaves, and to forbid the practice of man-stealing. 
It is impossible to say how long these things continued, 
but it is certain that such was the case in most northern 
countries, even as late as the end of the 13th century. 
From hence it appears that the progress of civilization 
and true religion may hereafter entirely put a stop to 
the slave trade, which, alas! stiU continues to exist 
among the barbarous nations of Africa, and some nomi- 
nally Christian people, though our own country no 
longer takes part in the infamous traffic. 

The state of servitude was known to the most an- 
cient patriarchs, Gren. ix. 25. The curse pronounced on 
the children of Ham has been most strikingly fulfilled. 
Josh. ix. 23 ; 1 Kings ix. 20, 21 ; though not until a 
considerable period of time had elapsed. Abraham 
had servants bom and reared in his household, Gren. 
xiv. 14; "trained," or "catechised," as the word sig- 
nifies, Gren. xviii. 19 ; and their numbers are reckoned, 
as a part of the property of the patriarchs, in the same 
manner as their flocks and herds, for they might be 
disposed of in a similar way, and were given by the 
owner as presents or purchases. The book of Job 
speaks of the duties of masters to servants, ch. xxxi. 
13, vii. 1, 2, as an emblem or figure, showing that their 
Master also is in heaven ; and similar comparisons are 
used, Psa. cxxiii. 2 ; cxvi. 16 ; Eccles. v. 8. Sometimes 
these slaves were taken in war, 2 Kings v. 2 ; Dan. i. 
4; Deut. XX. 14. Sometimes they were sold on ac- 
count of offences committed by them, Exod. xxii. 3, 
or in consequence of debt, 2 Kings iv. 1 ; Neh. v. 4, 
5 ; Matt, xviii. 25. Laws as to slavery of this kind 
may be found in the records of some European states. 
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Parents used to sell their children, Isa. 1. 1 ; Joel ill. 3. 
Sometimes they were stolen, or taken away from home 
without cause, as Joseph was, Gren. xl. 15 ; this was ex- 
pressly forbidden to the Israelites on pain of death, 
Deut. xxiv. 7. The Tyrians, however, used to trade in 
the persons of men, Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; and there were 
men-stealers in the apostles' time, 1 Tim. i. 10. The 
slaves who were driven from a distance by lQ usage, 
and took shelter among the Jewish people, were to oe 
kindly treated, Deut. xxiii. 15. 

The law of Grod did not alter the state of society 
which then existed, but it required that the slaves 
should be dealt with in a kind and considerate man- 
ner. If the slave lost even a tooth, in consequence of 
his owner's violence, he was to be set free, and the 
master was thus punished by the loss of his slave, 
Exod. xxi. 26, 27. Other ill-treatment was also for- 
bidden, ver. 20 ; and it was especially directed that ser- 
vants should rest on the sabbath, and receive religious 
instruction, Deut. v. 14 ; xvi. 11. 

There were some slaves who would be satisfied with 
their condition, and unwilling to change it, Exod. xxi. 
1 — 6 ; this coidd not be the case unless the laws of jus- 
tice and mercy had been observed, and the neglect of 
these is stron^y condemned, Jas. v. 4; Mai. iu. 5; 
Jer. xxii. 13. The book of Proverbs also contains good 
rules for masters and servants, as ch. xxvii. 18 ; xxix. 
12. Psalm ci. has been called a psalm for the head of a 
family ; and similar precepts are enforced in the epis- 
tles, Col. iu. 22 ; iv. 1 ; Eph. vi. 1—9 ; 1 Pet. ii. 16—21. 
Christ, for our sakes, took on him the form of a ser- 
vant, Phn. ii. 7. This text refers to the death of the 
cross, which was seldom suffered except by slaves. 
He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
Matt. XX. 28 ; and the relative conditions of men in this 
life are trifling indeed when compared to the glorious 
liberty which - belongs to the children of God, whose 
service is perfect freedom, John viii. 36 ; Horn. viu. 21 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 22. 
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'^ He is the freeman, whom the truth mukos free 
Aud all are dayei beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Oan bind around him, but he casts it off. 
With as much ease as Samson his green withs. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in bis sight, 
Galls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say, ' My Father made them all.' " 

Thus it is true, that grace makes the slave a free- 
man, Eom. vi. 16. From the very first there have 
been differences in the outward circumstances of man- 
kind, which prove the unsoundness of those false hopes 
of Kberty and equality which have been from time to 
time revived by the unstable and designing. Such 
deceivers existed in the days of David and Solomon, 
Prov. xxiv. 21 ; 2 Sam. xv. 4. It has been wisely asked, 
" Ck)uld all men continue in equality for a sinele day P 
Talents, industry, self-denial, providence, womd shake 
the balance before the morning had passed." But the 
word of Gt)d clearly shows, that none have anjr right to 
defraud or oppress their neighbours, 1 Thess. iv. 6, and 
that all who Doast of their &eedom from the restraints 
of piety and morality, are the enslaved captives of 
Satan, 2 Tim. ii. 26 ; 2 Pet. ii. 19. Yet such is the 
disposition of every fallen child of Adam, like the pro- 
digal at a distance from the comforts of his home, Luke 
XV. 17 ; nor is there any means of spiritual restoration 
but that which the mercy of God hasprovided through 
the redemption by Chnst Jesus. The redemption of 
the Israelites from the slavery of Egypt was commem- 
orated by the payment of a certain sum, equal to all 
classes, to rich and poor, to the hireling and his em- 
ployer, if both were Israelites, Exod. xxx. 16 ; and thus 
all alike need to be redeemed by Christ, Gral. iii. 28. 
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The epistle of Paul to Philemon is a beautiful illus- 
tration of this subject. Hervey thus alludes to it : — 
** Onesimus was Philemon's slave, disobeyed his mas- 
ter, ran awaj from his service, and stole his goods — 
turned fugitive and thief at once. St. Paid, meeting 
with Onesimus, learns the state of his condition, and 
having been the means of his conversion to Christianity 
by his preaching, and of his reconciliation to God, 
through Jesus Christ, offers to become his mediator 
with the offended master. He puts himself in the 
criminal's stead, becomes answerable for his villany, 
and takes upon himself to make Ml reparation for 
the injuries ne had done to his master. * K he hath 
wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on njine 
account. I Paul have written it with my own hand, I 
will repay it.' By virtue of the undertaken suretyship, 
Onesimus's debt lies on Paul, and Paul's freedom to 
the acquittance of Onesimus. Thus it is in the justifi- 
cation of sinners — we had all sinned in Adam, forfeited 
the favour of God. In order to our reconcilement, God 
required full satisfaction to his justice and perfect obe- 
dience to his law. These we could not possibly render, 
therefore Christ graciously undertook both in our stead. 
He says, * Lo, I come to do thy will, O my God ! I do it, 
not for myself but for them, that the merit of my obe- 
dience may redound to my people, and that they, 
through my righteousness, may be made righteous.' " 

The Jewish servants or slaves were required to be 
set free at the end of seven years, Deut. xv. 12, 18. 
Whether or not these years were dated from the com- 
mencement of the servitude, this may bring to mind the 
appointment of the seventh or sabbatical year, an insti- 
tution peculiar to the Jews, during which they were di- 
rected to let their land lie- fallow, £bv. xxv. 4 ; a law that 
has often needlessly been made the subject of the cavils 
of unbelievers, but in fact it agreed well with their situ- 
ation and simple habits in other respects. They might, 
as usual, employ themselves in the care of their flocks 
and herds, might hunt or fish, or practise their various 
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trades, and have also more leisure for devotion, and the 
public reading of the law of God, Deut. xxxi. 10 — 13. 
The institution was especially intended to keep alive in 
them a sense of their dependence on God, and a remem- 
brance that He had given them the good land which they 
enjoyed. It is hard indeed to carry out these principles 
in our daily practice, and therefore we need wonder the 
less at the manner in which the Israelites in general 
neglected this law. It is remarkable that no account 
of its ever being observed is on record, but the neglect 
of it was one of their national sins against Jehovah. Ac- 
cording to Prideaux, it would seem, from 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21, that this law had been neglected for 364 years prior 
to the Babylonish captivity, or even 490 years, which 
woidd reach back to the first appointment of kings. 

"When reading and regular instruction were less com- 
mon, the observance of public religious festivals would 
have an important effect on the mass of the people. It 
is easier to imagine than to describe the manner in 
which the soimd of the jubilee trumpets would be lis- 
tened to ; probably such trumpets as are mentioned 
Numb. X. 2, of which two were kept at every consider- 
able town in Judea. Some have supposed that the 
period received its name from them, in the same man- 
ner as Jubal was the name of the first musician, Gen. 
iv. 21 ; others say that the word jubel meant, to bring 
back or release. However this may be, a fiill account 
is given. Lev. xxv., of all the reqmrements that were 
binding on the Jews at the return of this season, already 
referred to, ch. ii., which has thus been described by a 
Scottish poet : — 

The freedom-freighted blast, through all the land 
At once, in every city echoing rings. 
From Lebanon to Carmel's vroodj cliffs : 
So loud, that far within the desert's verge 
The couching lion starts and glares around. 
Free is the bondman now, each one returns 
To his inheritance — the man grown old 
In servitude far from his native fields. 
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But this festivity was only a faint emblem of the 
blessings of the gospel, offered not only to Israel, but 
to the whole world, to Jews and Gentiles. Isa. Ixi. 2, 
quoted by the Saviour, Luke iv. 19, is a sufficient proof 
of this. 




Blow ye the tnunpet, blow ; 
The glad and solemn sound 
Let all the nations know. 
To earth's remotest bound. 

The year of Jubilee is come ; 

Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 

Ye who have sold for nought 

Your heritage above 

Resume it now, unbought. 

The gift of Jesus' love. 
The year of Jubilee is come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 
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Many sincere Israelites would thus look tkroneli the 
shadow to the substance. The dealings of Groa with 
Israel were as those of a father with his children. As 
he brought them out of Egypt, not by the most direct 
road, Exod. xiii. 17, 18, but according to their ability, 
so the religious services required oi them tended to 
prevent the spread of heathenism, and were appointed 
for Hds purpose, Deut. vi. 13, 14 ; xiii. 4. The pro- 
phets constantly reprove men for merely adhering to 
the outward sacrifices and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
ritual, which was done even when they were living in 
the practices of idolatry, Jer. v. 1, 2 ; Isa. i. 11 ; Psa. 1. 8. 
Thus preparation was made for the more excellent and 
spiritual worship of the gospel, John iv. 24, while a Jew- 
ish writer has truly observed, " All the ordinances (of 
God) were enjoined in order to erase from the memory 
of man those false and pernicious opinions, and to abo- 
lish those useless practices which would have consumed 
our days in vanity ; and even those precepts, whether 
negative or affirmative, the particular reasons of which 
are not known to us, are only so many remedies and 
medicines for diseases which tnen existed, but have not 
come to our knowledge ; as every one will be convinced, 
who knows the truth of what Grod has declared, saying, 
* I said not unto the seed of Jacob, Seek je me in vain,* 
Isa. xlv. 19." This will be still more evidently seen in 
the course of the following chapter.* 

* For further particulars respecting Slaves, see " Manners 
and Customs of the Jews," ch. xxriii. ; and for the Sabbatical 
Year and the Jubilee, see " Rites and Worship of the Jews," 
ch. xTiii. : both of these works are published by the Religious 
Tract Society, uniformly with the present volume ; and all the 
three works are included in " The Jewish Nation." 12mo. 
Price 5s. in larger type. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 

Many of the ceremonial laws given to the Jews re- 
ferred to the great Atonement, and were types and 
figures pointing to the Lord Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Saviour, and his taking our nature, and dying for us. 
These sacrifices, and the various institutions connected 
with them, as the scapegoat, and the annual festivals, 
are noticed in the " Rites and Worship of the Jews," to 
which the reader is referred for particulars concerning 
them, and also for remarks upon circumcision and the 
other religious observances practised by the ancient 
people of &od. 

The miscellaneous ceremonial institutions of the Jews 
will here be noticed. These are well worthy of exami- 
nation, since they will be found, not to be arbitrary 
enactments, or such as must be traced up to the un- 
revealed will of God, like his providential dispensations, 
Deut. xxix. 29. In mercy to us he often restrains us 
from evil, by ways and means, the wisdom of which we 
may not be able now to discern, and to such matters 
the words may be applied, " What I do thou knowest 
not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter," John xiii. 7. 
In the ceremonial law, the meaning of all particular en- 
actments may not be discerned, and may be mistaken 
in those which seem to be understood ; still there is 
much to be learned respecting them by searching into 
history, and inquiring respecting the customs of eastern 
nations. And all we are able to understand, wiU prove 
more and more abundantly, that these enactments were 
a reasonable service well adapted to the Jews in their 
peculiar situation. The subject is interesting, as brrng- 
mg before the mind many remarkable circumstances, 
and it should excite in the heart of the reader especial 
thankfulness for the time and place in which God has 
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seen fit to fix our own lot, and for our superior reli- 
gious advantages. 

It has been said that the ceremonial law, by its sacri- 
fices and other rites, pointed to the atonement — ^to 
Jehovah, as the Almighty Grod, just, and yet the Justi- 
fier of those who come unto him through Christ Jesus. 
This revelation was always directly opposed to idolatry, 
and made known the only true Grod as infinitely supe- 
rior to idols, Psa. cxv. ; and thus the ignorant and un- 
instructed were guarded against the practices by which 
their souls womd be deeply injurea. Also a perfect 
ritual was given, through which the people of Israel 
were taught instructive lessons, by outward and visible 
signs, or emblems of things spiritual and unseen. 

The Sun of righteousness had not then arisen ; there- 
fore it was the more necessary to guard the Jews 
against th6 dangers of darkness, and to give them some 
lesser lights to guide their steps, and to prepare them 
for the oawn of gospel light. In Komans i., a true 
picture of the state of the heathen world is given, show- 
mg how men did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, but changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator, who is over aU, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

The minuteness of the Jewish ritual was then espe- 
cially needful, since there was danger of lesser evils 
leadmg to neater sins, and of tempting to forbidden 
practices. Still there was fiill oppor^mity left for 
suiting the worship to the circumstances of time and 
place, whether private or public. The minute ritual 
observances, also, were calculated to meet the situation 
of the Jewish nation, just able to take milk, but not to 
bear strong meat, 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, having lived among 
the Egyptians, whose religious ceremonies were very 
numerous and diversified. The minuteness of the cere- 
monial regulations, which were burdensome rather 
from their numbers than their expense, showed that 
they were intended for the people at large ; and, to a 
reflecting mind, would strongly confirm the declaration 
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of the ppopliets as to the insufficiency of all external 
observances in themselves to procure pardon for the 
soul. A dependence on outward rites is an error com- 
mon to human nature in every state. It abounds 
among ourselves, even more than we are aware. How 
many, in fact, rest their hope for acceptance upon cer- 
tain ceremonial observances, instead of remembering 
that these are nothing in themselves, but only valuable 
as directing the thoughts to the one only perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. 

" No bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch, nor sprinkling priest. 
Nor running brook, nor flood, nor sea. 
Can wash the dismal stain away. 

Jesus, my God, thy blood alone 
Hath power sufficient to atone ; 
Thy blood can make me white as snow. 
No Jewish types could cleanse me so." 

One of the principal enactments which claims atten- 
tion, as distinct from ritual observances, was the sepa- 
ration between clean and unclean animals. The prm- 
cipal mark of the clean animal was that it chewed the 
cud, and divided the hoof, that the foot was not covered 
with a solid mass of horn, nor yet separated into claws. 
These distinctions. Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv., coidd not 
be merely to point out what was unwholesome, or unfit 
to be eaten ; for several animals forbidden to the Jews 
are eaten in the present day, as hares, camels, and 
swine. The distinctions as to forbidden birds are still 
less clear upon common grounds. Some writers have 
laboured to make out that the forbidden animals were 
symbolical of evil qualities, as the hare of cowardice, 
tne hog of filthy desu'es, the hawk of rapine ; while the 
ruminating animals, or those that chewed the cud, sjm- 
bolized those who consider the truth, and the divided 
hoof the attempting no concord between sin and duty. 
But aU these are mere guesses and fancies, such as the 
early fathers and Jewish doctors too often indulged. 
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Neither can these injunctioiis be regarded as merely 
arbitrary tests of obedience, which would bo unworthy 
of Jehovah. They were not requirements in confor- 
mity with the customs of the heathen, to which, in 
many instances, they were directly opposed, and in that 
light we may be enabled to discern the wisdom which 
forbade them. Thus the swine were not only disagree- 
able in appearance, and perhaps unwholesome if made 
a principal article of food in hot countries, but they 
were used largely, as heathen writers state, in pagan 
sacrifices, feasts, and magical rites. Thus the abso- 
lute abhorrence of their flesh kept the conscientious 
Jew from joining in observances which were very dis- 
pleasing to the Most Higli. In hke manner, other for- 
bidden animals, as the goose, will be found to have been 
used by the heathen on particular occasions. 

It may also be observed, that the confining of the 
ritual observances to one fixed spot, Deut. xii. 14, 

f laced a very decided mark of distmction between the 
sraelite and the heathen. Also, the institution of the 
priesthood was important, not only as commemorating 
the dehverance from Egypt, Numb. iii. 12, 13, but as 
raising up a body of men especially zealous for the 
peculmr services to which they were appointed. In no 
other country was any body of priests organized upon 
similar principles. The rigid exclusion ofthe Gentiles 
from the temple was also calculated to keep up the dis- 
tinction. Though there was nothing in the Jewish law 
to encourage a persecuting or a bitter spirit against 
others, there was much to limit and prevent intercourse 
with an idolatrous and ungodly world. 

The direct prohibition to join in the worship of the 
heathen was also calculated to keep up the separation ; 
for some rehgious observance was connected with 
almost every <£dly action in the lives of the Gentiles, 
as well as of the Jews. Even the names of the days of 
the week, in our own land, are a memorial of the wor- 
ship of false gods among our ancestors, who had their 
customary offerings and ritual ceremonies that no 
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society or circumstances would induce them to lay 
aside. In this respect their example might shame many 
professors of Christianity. 

Meats offered to idols, and reverence for consecrated 
groves and trees, are frequently alluded to in holy 
writ. Whole families united in idolatrous practices, 
Jer. vii. 18. The Jew was called to show the same or 
even greater care for the observance of his law. He 
was most strictly forbidden to pass his children through 
the fire to Moloch, Lev. xviii. 21, either as a burned 
sacrifice, or by the mere ceremonial of passing them 
through the smoke, as a sort of expiation, believing 
that otherwise they would die in their infancy. 

A pious writer says, " There is little pleasure in dc- 
scribmg scenes of "horror ; but they are useftd, they 
show the evils of a false religion, ana should make us 
thankful for the enjoyment of the true. Let it be 
known, then, to the disgrace of the Israelites, that, 
although in possession of me knowledge and worship of 
the true Groa, they were but too much inclined to the 
worship of idols ; and that in the valley of Hinnom 
they erected an altar to one of those agents which God 
employs for the benefit of the world. The solar fire 
was erected into a divinity. An idol of brass, having 
the head of an ox but the body of a man, was made to 
represent it. That idol was placed on a throne of the 
same metal ; a crown was plaiced on its head, and its 
hands were extended to receive their gifts. But what 
gifts were deemed most acceptable P Had garlands of 
roses, baskets of fruits, or the lives of animals been tlio 
only request, it had been comparatively well ; but 
human sacrifices were demanded, and the tender 
pledges of domestic love glutted the rapacity of the 
fictitious divinity. The hollow idol was heated to red- 
ness ; the parent himself, by a refinement of cruelty, 
in order to acquire the summit of sanctity, became the 
priest, — ^himself must place his darling in his arms. 
1^0 bewitching smiles or mournful cries must drive him 
from his purpose. His eye must not pity, nor his ear 
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regard. His heart must be steeled against everj tender 
impression, and a complete conquest obtained over the 




OFFERING CHILDREN IS SACRIFICE TO MOLOCH. 

feelings of humanity. The scene lasted not long ; 
sacred drums, as they were called, drowned the cries of 
the suffering infants : their bodies became the victims 
of merciless superstition, but their souls fled to a mer- 
ciful God. The place where Moloch was worshipped 
was called the valley of Hinnom, or of * those who 
shrieked,' and the valley of Tophet, or * drums,' from 
their beiag used on such occasions. The image was 
made hollow, and sat within seven chapels ; whoso 
offered a flower, they opened to him the first of these ; 
whoso offered turtles or pigeons, they opened to him 
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the next ; to the offerers of lambs, rams, calves, or 
oxen, the fonr following ; but whoso offered his son, 
they opened to him the seventh." 

The prohibition to seethe a kid in its mother's milk, 
repeated three times, Exod. xxiii. 19, and xxxiv. 26 ; 
Deut. xiv. 21; has puzzled many. Some have thought 
the food was not wholesome, others, that it was m- 
human. But we learn from ancient writers that this 
practice was used in magical incantations ; for a kid 
was kiUed, and boiled in milk drawn from its mother, 
and then the trees, gardens, and fields were sprinkled 
with the milk, in order to render them fruitful. It 
was, in fact, a heathen sacrifice, especially contrasted 
with the thank-offering for the harvest, and the men- 
tion of it is connected with the law for the ceremony 
of offering the first-fruits. This law was also in ac- 
cordance with the feast of tabernacles or ingathering, 
the prohibition of leavened bread at the passover, and 
the command that the first-fruits should be brought 
only to the temple. These customs are all more fimy 
described in the " Bites and Worship of the Jews, 
and were all prohibitions of heathen observances. 

The direction not to mar the comers of their beards, 
in Lev. xix. 27, forbade the heathen practice of tearing 
the hair or beard, to lay it on the funeral pile, or as 
marks of mourning. l!he original term seems also to 
include various modes of cuttmg the hair, used among 
the heathen as marks of gratituae, or vows of dedica- 
tion to some idolatrous object. Maimonides, in his 
treatise concerning idolatry, details many of these 
heathen ceremoniaL. The cutting of hair for the dead. 
Lev. xix. 28, was also a heathen funeral observance. 
It is even now practised by the American Indians, and 
others. The Jews who feU into idolatry gave way to 
this practice, and the prophets especially rebuked it, 
Isa. XV. 2 ; .Ter. xvi. 6 ; xlvii. 5. 

The custom of imprinting marks upon the body, for- 
bidden in the same passage, has been a favourite usage 
with most uncivilized heathens. We read of it among 
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the ancient Britons, and have seen it in the natives of 
Polynesia, or the South Sea Islands. 

Often the ancient heathens showed who was their 
favourite deity hj these marks : thus a thunderbolt 
was used for Jupiter, a spear for Mars, an ivy leaf for 
Bacchus, and a trident u>r Neptune. When Ptolemy 
Philopater persecuted the Jews of Alexandria, he or- 
dered that they should be marked with the ivy leaf, 
the symbol of his god, Bacchus, or else doomed to 
slavery and death. These marks were sometimes im- 
pressed with a hot iron, but more frequently by press- 
ing sharp points into the flesh, and filling the punctures 
with some indelible liquid, as is done in the South Seas. 
True religion requires its followers also to bear the 
mark or badge of their profession, even holiness, and 
separation from the world, 2 Cor. vi. 17. In E«v. 
xiv. 1, the followers of the Lamb are described as hav- 
ing his Father's name in their foreheads ; and the wor- 
shippers of the beast as having his mark on their right 
hands or foreheads. Rev. xiii. 17. 

The early Christians adopted the cross as their badge, 
which was then a token of reproach ; but Satan, ever 
on the watch, turned this to an occasion of evil, and it 
was afterwards a badge of idolatry, worship being given 
to the cross, not to Him who died on it. The first 
believers spoke of heathen and Christian badges as not 
agreeing ; they might have expressed their meaning in 
still plainer terms, so as to leave no doubt tJiat tney 
referred to inward, and not mere outward observances. 
See Eom. ii. 29. 

The cross seems to have been originally a Jewish 
mark. It is beautifulIy^ referred to, Ezek. ix. 4, as the 
ancient figure of the Hebrew letter n, though let it bo 
here observed that the outward sign or fi^ire is very 
briefly passed by. The passage implies merely a mark- 
ing or setting apart of tne peoj^le of God from others, 
like the blood-besprinkled doors in Exod. xii. 13. Those 
who have been among the Hindoos describe many of 
them as bearing marks on their foreheads, consisting 
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of spots of different coloured cliali, distinffuisliing the 

fod wliom they serve. This may remind the reader of 
)cut. xxxii. 5. 

The injunction, Deut. xxii. 5, that the sexes should 
not wear the dresses of each other, is, in some degree, 
a moral precept. Bad consequences have followed such 
changes, even when made only in sport, and they can- 
not be too strictly forbidden among youth. Among 
the Jews there was probably another circumstance also 
in view. Maimonides relates, that, in heathen nations, 
it was customary for a woman to put on a man's coat of 
armour, for the worship of the idol Mars ; and for men, 




A PROPHET REBUKING THE JEWS FOR IDOLATROUS 
PRACTICES. 

in like manner, to wear female attire in honour of 
"Venus. These usages were attended with gross im- 
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morality. All such practices, as well as heathen sn-? 
perstitions, were therefore guarded ugainst by this 
command. 

A similar explanation may be given as to the law 
against ploughinff with an ox or an ass together, Deut. 
xxii. 10. The yoldng animals so dissimilar in strength 
and habits, besides bemg a cruel practice, was connected 
with some heathen rites. This reffulation, and others 
connected with it, have been traced to be in direct op- 
position to the usages of the Zabians, doubtless derived 
EPom the most ancient kind of idolatry, that which Job 
condemned, ch. xxxi. 26 — 28. Under this head might 
also be classed the wearing of garments of linen and 
woollen mixed together, which was not only a practice 
of the Zabians, but the scholars of Pytlmgoras also 
were dressed in cloth made of wool and flax. Other 
rites were connected with sowing different sorts of seed 
together. All these prohibitions tended to keep the 
Jews from mixing with idolaters. Had they gone 
among them, they must have been in contact with rites 
and abides forbidden in express terms by their law. 
But enough has been shown m the foregoing examples 
to render it unnecessary to enter upon details which 
cannot profit at this time. Several ceremonial observ- 
ances may therefore be briefly passed over. As, for 
instance, the laws respecting uncleanliness. Lev. xv. and 
XX. ; the rules to be observed by the priests. Lev. xxi. 
and xxii. ; and also the directions concerning the plague 
of leprosy. Lev. xiii. and xiv.; Dent. xxiv. 8, 9. 

The prohibition against eating blood was also subver- 
sive of certain G-entile superstitions, and is frequently 
enjoined, Lev. xvii. and xix. 26 ; vii. 26, 27 ; Deut. xu. 
16 ; XV. 23. This prohibition has been justly described 
as most consistent with temperance, prudence, and reU- 
gious caution ; for flesh eaten with blood in warm cK- 
mates is indigestible and unwholesome. Bruce describes 
the customs of some of the African tribes, as eatinff the 
raw flesh of aTiiTnAla scarcely killed, in a manner that is 
repulsive and disgusting to Europeans. But here, no 
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doubt, there was a reference to the appointed sacrifices 
and to the precious blood of Christ, which alone cleans- 
eth from all sin, as the great sacrifice that all lesser 
victims were designed to prefigure, which is so often 
and plainly declared in Scnpture, 1 John i. 7 ; Eev. i. 5 ; 
Heb. ix. 14. 

Many of the heathens, in their sacrificial observances, 
also drank a part of the blood of the victim, and by 
joining together in this, sealed their most solemn vows, 
which, in fact, were made under the sanction of the 
evil one. Of this the prophet speaks, Ezek. xxxiii. 25 ; 
and the classical scholar will recollect the descriptions 
of Homer, from which it is clear, that hj that practice 
they thought to hold conmiunion with spirits in the in- 
visible world. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, shows that 
these things were incompatible with true religion. The 
prohibition against eating blood was needful m the days 
of the early Christians, but is not so now that heathen- 
ism has disappeared. Acts xv. 20. Still, however, cru- 
elty is a sin against this law. 

The ceremonial laws respecting purifications not only 
kept up a needful separation from imbeHevers, but thev 
also distinctly pointed out the holiness of heart and life 
required by the Divine law. The celebrated Jewish 
writer, Maimonides, observes, "Cleanliness of dress, 
washing of the body, and the removal of all dirt and 
squali<mes8, is certainly the intention of the law ; but 
subordinate to the punfication of the conduct and the 
heart frona depraved and corrupt morals. For, to think 
that exterior purity, by ablutions of the body and dress, 
can be sufficient, though a man indulges in gluttony 
and drunkenness, is the extremest madness." 

Thus the ceremonial law of the Jews taught them the 
leading doctrines of Divine truth ; first, by those rites 
which were, as St. Paul describes, types and shadows 
of good things to come, Heb. viii. 9, 10; secondly, 
by pointing out certain things to be abstained from, 
which had direct reference to heathen worship and 
idolatrous practices. Thus, even those who did not 
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enter into the typical meaning of the first class of ce- 
remonies, who ditt not look to the Messiah therein set 
forth, were guarded jfrom the debasing and abominable 
practices of the heathen, and might be led to ask why 
they were thus kept a separate people, which the pro- 
phets constantly called on them to remember. The 
epistle to the Hebrews especially gives information on 
the subject of the ceremonial law, and should be read 
in connexion with the Pentateuch, for the purpose of 
obtaining clear ideas on these points. It has been well 
called the Jewish G-ospel. The following remarks by 
Dr. Owen are appropriate to the subject: — "By the 
blood of sacrifices, God signified his will and pleasure 
in two things : First, That by this blood there should 
be a political remission granted to sinners, that they 
should not die under the sentence of the law, as it was 
the rule of the government of the nation. And in this 
sense, for such sins as were not politically to be spared, 
no sacrifice was allowed. Secondly, That real spiritual 
forffiveness and gracious accejjtance with himself was 
to be obtained omy by that which was signified by this 
blood, which was the sacrifice of Christ himself. And 
whereas the sins of the people were of various kinds, 
there were particular sacrifices instituted to answer 
that variety. Their institution and order are recorded, 
Lev. i. — ^vii. ; and if any person neglected that especial 
sacrifice which was appointed to make atonement for his 
especial sin, he was left under the sentence of the law ; 
politically and spiritually there was no remission. Yea, 
also, there might be sins that could not be reduced di- 
rectly to any of those for whose remission sacrifices 
were directed. Wherefore God graciously provided 
against the distress or ruin of the church on either of 
these accounts. He had graciously prepared the great 
anniversary sacrifice, wherein public atonement was 
made for all the sins, transgressions, and iniquities of 
the whole people, of what sort soever they were. Lev. 
xvi. 21. But m the whole of his ordinances he esta- 
blished the rule, that * without shedding of blood there 
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is no remiflsion.' This is the great demonstration of 
the demerit of sin, of the holiness, righteousness, and 
grace of G-od. For such was the nature of sin, such 
was the righteousness of Grod, that without sheddine 
of blood it could not be pardoned. And what blood 
must this be P That the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin, was utterly impossible, as our 
apostle declares. It must be the blood of the Son of 
God, Rom. iii. 24, 25 ; Acts xx. 28. And herein were 
glorified both the love and grace of Grod, in that he 
spared not his only Son, but gave him up to be a 
bloody sacrifice in death for us afl." 

It may also be remarked, that the ceremonial law 
necessarily ceased with the existence of the Jewish 
polity, as a separate state. It was to the Jews a safe- 
guard and support, and conferred on them benefits 
which far outweighed its burdens ; but when the Jew- 
ish nation had filled up the measure of their guilt, by 
crucifying the Lord of glorv, when the Eomans were 
sent to take away their place and nation, then the 
Jewish ceremonial law was abrogated, and became un- 
necessary. There was no longer a reason for these re- 
strictions when the door was opened to the Grentiles, 
and therefore, even before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, the remarkable discussion, described in Acts xv., 
decided, under the guidance of the Holy Grhost, that 
those teachers were wrong who thought it needful to 
bring G-entile Christians under the Jewish yoke. Other 
enactments were given, of which the literal observance 
would be useM, tiQ the dominion of heathenism had 
ceased in the Christian world; and which, in a spi- 
ritual sense, would require to be regarded through 
succeeding ages. 

The atoning work is done. 

The victim's blood is shed. 

And Jesus now is gone 

His people's cause to plead. 
He stands in heaven their great High Priest, 
And bears their names upon his breast. 
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DEPOSITING THE TWO TABLES OF LAWS IN THE ARK. 



CHAPTER V. 

INTBODUCTOBY BEMABKS ON THE MOBAL LAWS. 

The moral laws were declared in the ten command- 
ments, which were solemnly delivered from Mount 
Sinai, as recorded in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, 
under the circumstances there mentioned, and which 
are noticed in the " Journeys of the Children of Israel." 
These laws were given in a clear and permanent form ; 
not only declared aloud, as with the voice of the trum- 
pet, but twice written by the finger of God on tables of 
stone, which were carefully preserved in the ark. How 

E 2 
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different tbis from the vagueness and nncertainty of 
tradition ! Snrely then tliese commandments must con- 
tain a summary of all our duties to Grod and man ! Ac- 
cordingly we snail find that the other moral enactments 
may all be referred to one or other of these ten com- 
mandments, and are quite consistent with them ; not 
like the writings of the Jewish rabbins, often contra- 
dictory, and always superfluous. 

When our blessed Lord was upon earth, though he 
set aside the Jewish traditions, condemning them m the 
strongest terms, he declared that he came not to des- 
troy me law, but to fulfil it. Matt. v. 18. To the moral 
law therefore all may be referred, as expressed by our 
Saviour in these words, Mark xii. 29 — 33 : " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy G-od with all thy heart, and with all 
thy Boul, and with all thy mind., and with all thy 
strength ;" thus comprehending the first four com- 
man&ients, or the first table, and adding, " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;" thus including 
the second table, or the last six. 

The moral law was not only given to the Israelites 
from Motmt Sinai, but it was repeated to their children 
thirty-eight years later, in the plains of Jordan, when 
about to enter the promised land. On this latter occa- 
sion, it was sanctioned by a solemn recapitulation of all 
the mercies they had experienced in the wilderness. 
Some variations were made, but none of material im- 
port. The fourth command, for the observance of the 
sabbath, is enforced by an additional motive, their re- 
demption from Egypt, Deut. v. 15, which was typical 
of the believer's redemption by Christ, and therefore 
furnished to Christians, as weU as to the ancient Jew, 
a farther motive for the duty and privilege of the ob- 
servance of the holy day, as well as an additional con- 
sideration for allowing to servants the needful sabbath 
rest, of which many without thought, and others with 
atheistic indifference, deprive them. To the fifth com- 
mand is also added a motive, "As the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee," and an additional promise, 
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" that it may go well with thee," Dent. v. 16. To 
this St. Paul refers, Eph. vi. 3. 

Now, all these commands are holy, just, and good. 
Their observance tends to promote the glory of God 
and the happiness of men. If mankind were guided by 
the principles here plainly laid down, the world would 
offer to us a widely different scene from that which 
at present it displays. But though the way of holiness 
and happiness is plainly set before men, yet they will 
not walk therein, imless renewed in the spirit of their 
mind, being bom again by the Holy Spirit, as our 
Lord ftdly showed to Nicoaemus. Even the renewed 
man is continually prone to depart from the ways of 
peace, and to forget his main principles of action. It 
IS the great regret of the believer, that his corrupt na- 
ture stfll hinders him from keeping the law, Eom. vii. 
23. He that offends in one pomt is guilty of all, and 
therefore the most exalted Christian daily needs to 
throw himself on the mercy of God in Clmst. Thus 
the law is our schoolmaster. Gal. iii. 24. And while 
these spiritual benefits flow from the Divine law, even 
on earthly principles there is great reward in keeping 
the commands of God. Here the experience of aU classes 
of persons might be referred to, as showing that there is 
no peace to the wicked, who oppose these laws. Men 
need not only the general precept addressed to aU, and 
also the voice of conscience speaking within each indivi- 
dual, but alas ! the former is continually lost sight of, and 
the latter often silenced. Thus there is need tor perma- 
nent and public directions to communities at large, upon 
which they may be required to act, so that rulers may be 
a ** terror ' to the evil doer, and give praise to those that 
do well. These are statute laws ; express directions and 
fiill explanations of wjiat is right and wrong. The need 
of these clearly appears ; for the Lord, after giving the 
ten commandments, immediately followed them by sta- 
tutes and judgments, and instituted a regular official ad- 
ministration for their establishment and enforcement. 

In conformity with this example, in later ages, under 
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the cliaiiffed and changing circumstances of the nation, 
addition^ laws and regulations were made ; and, in like 
manner, in other nations, a continual succession of enact- 
ments is requisite ; jet all should be in conformitv to 
the two great principles of the moral law. The ]Pha- 
risees departed grievously from this perfect rule, con- 
sequently our blessed Lord charges them with making 
void the law of God, and denoimces a woe upon them 
as rulers, for laying burdens upon others which they 
would not themselves bear, thus at once refusing to do 
unto others as they would themselves desire to be done 
unto. Let us then remember the great principles of the 
moral law, as the standard by wmch every minor and 
more detached rule should be tried. It was in the 
neglect of these that Israel sinned and fell. 

" Their glory faded, and their race dispersed, 
The last of nations now, though once the first ; 
They warn and teach the proudest, would they learn. 
Keep wisdom, — or meet vengeance in your turn." 

The first announcement of the moral law was pre- 
ceded by a brief reference to the providential dealings 
of the Almighty, proving that he is a God of love, and 
that all his paths are mercy and truth unto such as 
keep his covenant and his testimonies. " Ye have 
seen," he said, "what I did unto the Egyptians, and 
how I bare you on eagles* wings, and brought you unto 
myself," Exod. xix. 4. This comparison would probably 
remind the Israelites of scenes that they had witnessed 
in the deserts of Arabia. It is more fully aUuded to 
by Moses in Deut. xxxii. 11, 12, and has been thus 
spiritualized in verse : 

" The eagle fond her charge awakes, 

Where in the nest they doze. 
And while her fluttering plumes she shakes. 

The way to fly she shows. 
She spreads her wings, her young to bear. 

Before their own they try. 
And takes them up, and cleaves the air, 

And soars above the sky. 
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" 'Twas thus in nature's sleep I lay 

When Christ his Spirit shed ; 
His Spirit stirr'd me up to pray. 

And hover'd o'er my head. 
Infusing the first gracious hope. 

He spread his wings abroad. 
And train 'd his infant pupil up 

To seek the face of God. 

" The object of his kindest care 

He never yet forsook. 
But did himself my weakness bear. 

And all my burden took. 
He bore me up from earth ; he bore 

On wings of heavenly love. 
And taught my callow soul to soar 

To these bright realms above." 

THus Jesus, the Lawgiver, Las now left his people an 
example in his own fulfilment of aU riffhteousness, and 
his concern for them is repeatedly described under 
similar figures ; Isa. xlvi. 3, 4 ; Heb. xii. 1, 2. 

A late writer has remarked, that the actions of our 
blessed Lord when upon earth, may be divided into 
three distinct classes : 1. The things which he did, as 
God, in which it would be presumption to think of 
imitating him. 2. Those which had reference to the 
climate and customs of the coimtry in which he was, 
and which would be unsuitable for general imitation ; 
and, 3. Those in which he left us an example that we 
should follow his steps, as showing our duty both 
towards God and man. So the same distinctions have 
also been applied to the moral reffulations by which the 
Jewish state was to be governed. Here are, 1. Laws 
connected with the Theocracy, or the immediate govern- 
ment of God, by which they were distinguished jfrom 
other nations, and which it would be presumption to 
apply elsewhere; and, 2. Laws referring to the time 
and place in which they were enacted, which would be 
unsuitable elsewhere. 3. There are also laws connected 
with the ffeneral principles of morality and religion, 
which are hinding on all mankind ; and from consider- 
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ing them, mucli instruction may be derived tliat is 
suitable for every age and every climate. 

It is pleasing to observe, tbat the lately Christianized 
islanders of the South Seas have frequently referred to 
the rules and principles of Scripture m the formation of 
their own laws. Thus it is related that, in 1832, the 
queen of EAaiatea, when consulted by the representa- 
tives of her subjects, as to whether the introduction 
and sale of ardent spirits should be allowed in her 
dominions, sent to them a copy of the New Testament, 
with a message, " Let the prmciples contained in that 
book be the foundation of all your proceedings, " and 
the result was, the prohibition of intoxicating liquors. 
Might it not be said that this " queen of the south shall 
rise up in the judgment" against manv who have had 
greater advantages, yet do not show tne same regard 
to the injimctions of Scripture, by using endeavours 
to deter those imder their mfluence from 

" The road that leads from competence and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; till at last 
Society, grown weary of the load. 
Shakes her eucumber'd lap and casts them oat ?" 

And it is impossible to state the benefits which have 
been derived even from the outward observance of the 
laws given by Grod to man, or the sin and danger of 
those who slight and reject these benefits, and turn 
after things that cannot profit, saying like Israel of old, 
We will be as the heathen families of the countries, 
that serve wood and stone, Ezek. xx. 32. "And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. Por every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved," John iii. 19, 20. How fearftd is 
the responsibility of those who thus slight the privileges 
they enjoy, as the words of St. Paul in Eomans ii. most 
plainly testify. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIEST, SECOND, THIED, AND FOUETH 
COMMANDMENTS. 

In addition to the ten commandments, which are 
given Exod. xx. 1 — 17,- and other precepts given in the 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Is umbers, the book of 
Deuteronomy contains a repetition of most of the 
Mosaic laws, and often farther developes the principles 
which they set forth and enforce. These enactments 
have been classed imder each of the ten command- 
ments, selecting that to which they most appropriately 
belong, accordmg to the index annexed pages 47 — 49, 
which is taken firom one that was printed nearly 200 

J ears ago, from a manuscript in the Hbrary of St. 
ohn's College, Oxford. Some explanatory remarks 
will now be given, upon each of the commandments, in 
their order. The whole will show that 

" Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less." 

THE FIEST COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. XX. 3.— Thou shalt In Deut. v. 7.— Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me. have none other gods before me* 

Idolatry was the most heinous crime among the Jews ; 
it was not only a sin against the only living and true 
God, but it was also high treason against their chief 
Ruler. This principle is laid down in the first com- 
mandment ; the second forbids all outward demonstra- 
tions or actions that are idolatrous. Here is included 
all worshipping of images, whether intended (1) to 
represent the true God in a visible form, or the images 
of the gods of the Gentiles, which either were (2) of 
Satan under various forms, or (3) of men, usually after 
their decease, who were noted for something which the 
world approves, though often very contrary to the 
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Divine commands, and (4) representations of the hea- 
venly bodies or other objects of nature. The worship 
of the golden calf, Exod. xxxii., was of the first sort, 
and there are other instances in their history after the 
Jews were settled in the land of Canaan, but especially 
the calves of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xii. 26 — 31. The 
image of Baal, 2 Kings iii. 2, and x. 27, and those men- 
tioned so often in the historical and prophetic books, 
were of the other classes. All such idolatry is ex- 
pressly forbidden, Exod. xxxiv. 14, and in detail, Deut. 
IV. 16—19 ; viii. 19. 

These precepts, it will be seen, extend to the worship 
of anything besides the true Lord God, although with- 
out an image : such worship usually consisted of, or 
was accompanied by, falling prostrate to the earth, or 
at least bowing or kneeling, Exod. xxiii. 24 ; Lev. xxvi. 
1 ; 2 Kings v. 18. In the book of Joshua even the 
mention of false gods is forbidden, Josh, xxiii. 7. 

Not only were images and the worship of idols or 
other visible objects fcrbidden, but the possessing of 
altars or groves dedicated to them : these were to be 
cut down and destroyed, Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Deut. vii. 6 ; 
xii. 3. There are various instances of carrying this 
command into execution in the historical books, as 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4 ; Asa, 2 Chron. xiv. 3 ; 
Jehoshaphat, xvii. 6 ; Josiah, xxxiv. 7. The grove, or 
anything connected with the idol worship, was to be 
utterly destroyed, lest the sight of it should recall the 
use formerly made of it, or there should be some super- 
stitious feefing about it. 

All sacrifices of animals, except as offerings to the 
Lord, are forbidden. Lev. xvii. 1 — 7. The most dread- 
ful rite of idolatrous worship, human sacrifices, is ex- 
pressly forbidden, so as to show that the heathen 
practised it, Lev. xx. 1 — 6 ; Deut. xii. 30, 31 ; xviii. 10. 
The most horrible, that of the sacrificing their children, 
was not to be allowed among the strangers in the land, 
Lev. XX. 2 ; nor even to be mentioned. The Jews 
were not to be present at the sacrifices of the heathen, 
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lest thev should partake of them, Exod. xxxiv. 16. 
The pronibition to offer any sacrifices, excepting to the 
Lord^^ Jehovah, is strongly stated, Exod. xxu. 20. 

The greatness of the crime of idolatry was thus fuUy 
pointed out ; the punishment was death by stoning, 
hey. XX. 2 ; in this case death was instantly to foUow 
detection, Deut. xiii. 10 ; xvii. 6. "When the inhabi- 
tants of a city had gone and served other gods, they 
were to be put to death, and the city, with jQl belong- 
ing to them, was to be utterly destroyed, Deut. xiii. 
12—17. 

Blasphemy was another branch of the crimes forbidden 
by this command. When tjie peculiar state of Israel, 
with the favour of the Lord God dwelling visibly among 
them, is considered, it will be seen that mis was a most 
heinous crime, a denial of the visible operations of the 
Most High. A special instance is recorded, Lev. xxiv. 
10 — 16, when this law was enacted, and it was declared 
to extend to the stranger as well as to those bom in 
the land. Naboth seems to haipe been put to death 
under a false accusation of this kind, 1 Kings xxi. 10 — 13 ; 
and be it observed, that to bless idols, or to speak of 
them as gods, was blasphemy against the Most High. 

Closely connected with blasphemy, indeed a branch 
of that crime, was that of false prophecy. A false pro- 
phet was held to be such, and was to be stoned, when 
he spoke in the name of false gods, without entering 
into any cjuestion whether or not he had spoken truly, 
Deut. xvu. 2 — 6. And if he had pretended to speak 
in the name of the true God, stul he was liable to 
punishment when what he had declared did not come 
to pass, Deut. xviii. 21, 22. Surely the principle of 
this law should be regarded at the present time : not, 
indeed, to put to death such pretenders, for we live 
imder a different dispensation ; but they ought to be 
turned away from, wiether, like Irving, they have 
once been teachers of the truth, or, like Southcote and 
the Mormonite Smith, deceivers and cheats from the 
beginning. Such charac^rs are, indeed, enemies to thQ 
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trutli ; they have ** spoken to turn you away from the 
Lord your God," Deut. xiii. 5. 

Even those who were not thus guilty, yet who from 
any circumstance were induced' to declare that which 
came not to pass, were by no means guiltless, Deut. 
xviii. 20 — 22. WeU would it have been for the church 
in every age, and also at the present day, had this 
solemn warning been kept more fuUy in mind. Let us 
also remember, that this is applicable not merely to 
declarations of future events, but to every word that is 
spoken in the name of the Lord. A more solemn 
office cannot easily be pointed out, and the faithftd 
ministers of Christ, in every age, have deeply felt their 
responsibility. 

Divination is another branch of idolatry. In the 
English translation of the Bible, this is spoken of under 
the name of witchcraft. It is not to be supposed that 
the common vidgar idea of witches and witchcraft is 
here meant. A more gross delusion seldom has existed 
than that which supposed a poor helpless old woman, 
however cross, or ill-tempered, or wicked, could torment 
the cattle and children around her, or that she rode 
through the air on a broomstick, and went to revel with 
the devil at night, effecting her evil purposes through 
** a familiar," as it was called, in the shape of a cat, who 
told her of thinffs she wished to know. Surely, at the 
present day, sucn nonsense must have passed away, and 
poor old women are now, for the most part, allowed to 
sit with their cats in peace. It is to be regretted that 
the translators of the Bible were led to use such a term, 
although at that time even king James himself believed 
in witchcraft, and required others to do the same. The 
divination and witchcraft meant in the Bible, Exod. 
xxii. 18 ; Lev. xix. 26—31 ; xx. 6, 27; Deut. xviii. 10, 
11, is a more serious evil, and more directly idolatrous, 
as well as diabolical. The eastern people of old were 
very prone to inquire into future events. Of course 
the worshippers of the true God could find no encou- 
ragement toT such a system, nor did they need it. The 

F 2 
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patriarclis, like Abraham of old, had full reliance on the 
Lord their God, but wicked minds wished for unlawful 
information, and sought it from the votaries and priests 
of false gods. All these false worships had some rela- 
tion to the worship of Satan, especially that of the ser- 
pent {Aub or Ob) : to make these inquiries, therefore, 
was worshipping the spirit of evil. It was as Elijah 

Sut it to the messengers of Ahaziah, 2 Kings i. 3, 4, a 
eclaration that the inquirer did not believe m the God 
of Israel, but put his trust in some exhibition of Satan. 
This also was Saul's last offence, the going to a woman 
described as having a familiar spirit at Endor, 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 8. She was not what our fathers understood 
by " witch or wizard," but a priestess of Ob, one who 
secretly kept up the serpent worship ; that which was 
adoration of the old serpent, the devil. And we know 
that such worship exists even now over a large part of the 
fflobe. What is called Buddhism is especially of this 
description; it prevails over the regions of the east, 
so that, awfiil as is the fact, these idolatrous worship- 
pers of Satan even now are far more numerous than all 
the nominal worshippers of Christ, or those of the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet, who also reject idolatry, 
commonly so called. Can there be anything more 
affecting than such deplorable infatuation and degra- 
dation P 

The priest of this devil worship, or diviner, was to be 
put to death. Lev. xx. 27 ; but it is to be remembered 
that God reserved to himself the punishment of those 
who broke this law by consulting the diviner, A strik- 
ing admonition against the sinful practice is contained 
in Lev. xx. 6 ; Deut. xviii. 9 — 13. The fate of Saul 
showed that these commands were not to be disre- 
garded with impunity, 1 Chron. x. 13. The folly as 
well as the guilt of such inquiries is exposed by the 
prophet Isaijui, viii. 19 ; xliv. 25 ; xlvii. 13 ; and the im- 

Eotence and helplessness of the sorcerers were shown, 
oth in Egypt and Chaldea, where they were especially 
regarded, Exod. viii. 19 ; ix. 11 ; Dan- ii. 27, 28 ; iv. 7. 
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A similar failure is threatened to the deceivers in later 
times, 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1—3. 

The prevalence of such customs among the heathens 
is well known, Ezek. xxi. 21. Even the enlightened 
Ephesians, as we are told, used curious arts, which they 
renounced on receiving the gospel, Acts xix. 19. The 
sorcerers, who abused their powers of mind to deceive 
the ignorant, like Elymas, Acts xiii. 6, and Simon, 
Acts viii. 9, were always strongly opposed to the preach- 
ing of the word of God; and the eastern magicians, 
in every age,, have evinced a similar spirit of enmity, 
being well aware that there is no agreement between 
the true God and idols ; but wherever the Lord comes 




DAGON BEFORE THE ARK. 

the idols are moved at his presence, Isa. xix. 1 ; even 
as Dagon of old fell before the ark of God, 1 Sam. v. 3. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

The Second Commandment stands almost word for 
word in Exod. xx. 4—6, and Deut. v. 8—10. It is as 
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follows : — " Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image,' or any likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth : thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them : for I the Lord thv God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the mthers 
upon the children imto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me ; and showing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments." 

Here must be noticed the precepts for abolishing 
idolatry, and destroying all traces of it. See Exod. 
xxiii. 24, with the fuller explanation, Deut. vii. 25, 26. 
The whole of the latter chapter refers to the subject, as 
does also Deut. xii. 2, 3. These directions in their de- 
tails are not binding on us now, but surely professed 
Christians should be more carefiil on this subject than 
they often are. There is far too much trimng with 
idolatrous figures, and the recoffuised symbols of idola- 
trous worship, whether as to the pictures and statues 
honoured by the ritual of the church of Eome, or the 
mythology of the ancient heathens, from which the 
latter have, in many cases, been borrowed, as is clear 
to all who have attentively looked into the subject. The 
Ashtaroth of the Zidomans and Assyrians, 1 Kings 
xi. 5 ; Judg. ii. 13, was the Venus of Greece and Rome, 
and the great Diana of the Ephesians. A personification 
of the whole frame or course of nature was worshipped 
in still earher times as the queen of heaven, Jer. vii. 18. 
Many of their titles and attributes were, in the first 
days of popery, transferred to the virgin Mary ; and 
the celebrated statue of St. Peter at Eome is in fact an 
image of the idol Jupiter. Other Eomish rites and 
festivals have their origin in paganism ; but the sub- 
ject is too extensive for farther discussion in these 
pages. Perhaps the above remarks wiU sufficiently 
show how contrary it must be to the principles of the 
Second Commandment, to introduce such images into 
buildings set apart for Christian worship. If sym- 
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bolical representations are reqnired there, they might 
be taken from the types and emblems of the Bible, as 
Hervey shows in nis dialogue between Theron and 
Aspasio. Here may be apphed the caution of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. X. 20, 21. 

Some writers have given particular descriptions of 
the heathen idols, but these may weU be passed over 
with a few brief remarks. The weeping for Tammuz, 
Ezek. viii. 14, was an idolatrous custom observed in 
the month of Thammuz, or June, on account of the 
death of a youth called Adonis, who was said to have 
been slain by a wild boar, and the most impure ob- 
servances were joined with it. The processions and 
ceremonies used by idolaters were very numerous. 
Both the worshippers and sacrificial victmis appeared 
with garlands of flowers, and libations or drink-offer- 
ings were poured out upon them, a custom to which St. 
Paul alludes, 2 Tim. iv. 6 ; PhU. ii. 17. It was impos- 
sible to mingle with the heathen without learning some 
of their works, Psa. cvi. 36 — 39 ; Numb. xxv. 1, 2 ; 
1 Kings xi. 2 — 8 ; and how mercifully it was ordered 
by God that the Hebrew nation should be a barrier or 
cneck to the prevalence of idol worship, which ether- 
ise would have overspread the world, llom. i. 20 — 25. 
In reference to this sin alone does God describe him- 
self as jealous, Exod. xxxiv. 14 ; Isa. xlii. 8 ; and in 
the warnings which he gave to his servants the pro- 
phets, he compares it to adultery and whoredom, so as 
to set forth most plainly its extreme guilt, Ezek. xvi. 
15 ; XX. 30 ; Hos. ii. 5 — 7. Many other quotations 
might be added, in which the sin and folly or idolaters 
are fully described, as Isa. xliv. 12 — 20; Psa. cxv. 
2 — 8. We read that Dagon, the god of the Philistines, 
was a figure half man and half fisn, and probably com- 
memorated the tradition of Noah's preservation : see 
1 Sam. V. Some remarks on them may be found in the 
work called the " Manners and Customs of the Jews." 

The conclusion of the second commandxaawfc ^\»kssssi. 
attention. It was afterwardB Vi\$ttSl3 tda&^^^^^s^ 
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the Jews, Ezek. xTiiL 2. Yet Scripture and experience 
clearly prove that they who turn away from the sins oi 
their parents, have no cause to fear, Numb. xiv. 31, 
though, alas ! this is seldom found to be the case, foi 
how often, 

" Trained by bad parents in an evil way. 
Children grow up more reprobate than they." 

And the evil consequences must be famihar to every 
observant mind. A few of the most striking texts 
which bear on this point may be mentioned : Gen. ix. 
25 ; XV. 16 ; 1 Kings xi. 36—38 ; xv. 26—30 ; xxi. 29 ; 
2 Kings XV. 12 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14 — 16 ; Ezra ix. 14 j 
Zech. 1. 4; Matt, xxiii. 35 ; 1 Thess. ii. 16. 

THE THIED COMMANDMENT. 

The Third Commandment reads the same in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy : " Thou shalt not take the name 
of the LoBD thy God in vain ; for the Lobd will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain," Deut, 
V. 11 ; Exod. XX. 7. 

This commandment includes all false oaths, and vair 
and profane swearing, Lev. xix. 12. There are man^ 
instances iu Scripture of solemn oaths beiug adminis- 
tered and taken. Thus, alliances were formed, in the 
case of Rahab, Josh. ii. 17 ; and the Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 
15 ; and the oath between David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
XX. 3 — 17. We may read on this subject Deut. vi. 13 ; 
Psa. kiii. 11 ; Isa. xlv. 23. 

Several enactments show that an oath was to be re- 
garded as solemn and binding. Lev. v. 4 ; Numb. xxx. 
2 ; and there was considerable difficulty felt as to being 
released from an oath as weU as to being engaged by 
one, if it was unlawful, Josh. ix. 20 ; Ezek. xvii. 15. 
As for the wicked oaths prevalent in later days, they 
certainly are included imder profaning the name of the 
Lord, but they rather may be considered as blasphemies, 
and this commandment has especial reference to serioufi 
engagements by the deliberate and solemn use of the 
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name of the Lord. In all the applications of the word 
" profane " to the name of the Lord, it is evident that 
actions are meant even more than mere words, as Lev. 
xxi. 6 ; xxii. 2. 

Often may it be said that " because of swearing the 
land mourneth," Jer. xxiii. 10 j Hos. iv. 2, 3 ; since this 
is a sin which proceeds from low thoughts of God, and 
now, as of old, is generally attended with evil pas- 
sions. The name of Grod signifies his character and at- 
tributes, which the heathens profaned by comparing him 
to their own false deities, Psa. Ixxiv. 18 ; cxv. 2-— 4 ; Kom. 
ii. 24. But this conmiandment is commonly broken 
by those rash and unthinking appeals to the Divine 
name which are heard so often amon^ the ungodly of 
every class, in countries called Christian, and for wnich 
no excujse can be pleaded, because no advantage what- 
ever is derived from the habit, and all when closely 
pressed must allow it to be sinful. Mr. Wilberforce 
mentions a friend of his own rank, whom he had re- 

E roved for swearing, who at first resented the reproof, 
ut afterwards wrote to thank him for it. Another 
Christian hearing a labourer swear, with a view to 
reform him, offered him money if he would repeat the 
oath, but was answered, " Sir, do you think I would 
damn mv soul for half-a-crown P" Nothing, in short, 
but the force of custom can be alleged in pSliation of 
this evil practice. Even the common exclamation, 
" My goooness," is a breach of this command, for this 
is a name given to the Almighty, Psa. cxliv. 2. 

THE FOUBTH COMMANDMENT. 

Exod. XX. 8 -11.— Remem- Deut. v. 12 -15.— Keep the 

ber the sabbath day, to keep sabbath day to sanctify it, as 

it holy. Six days sbalt thou the Lord thy Qod hath com- 

labour, and do all thy work : manded thee. Six days thou 

but the seventh day is the shalt labour, and do all thy 

sabbath of the Lord thy God : work : but the seventh day is 

in it thou shalt not do any the sabbath of the Lord thy 

worky thou, nor thy son, nor Qod : in it thou shalt not do 

thy daughter, thy man-ser- any work, thou, nor thy sou 
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yant, nor thy maid-servant^ nor thy daughter, nor thy" 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stran- man-seryant, nor thy maid- 
ger that is within thy gates : servant, nor thine ox, nor 
for in six days the Lord made thine ass, nor any of thy cat- 
heaven and earth, the sea, tie, nor thy stranger that is 
and all that in them is, and within thy gates ; that thy 
rested the seventh day: where- man-servant and thy maid- 
fore the Lord blessed the sab- servant may rest as well as 
bath day, and hallowed it. thou. And remember that 

thou wast a servant in the 
land of Effirpt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty 
hand and by a stretched out 
arm: therefore the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath day. 

There are also many other passages of Scripture 
which enjoin the observance of this institution, which 
was not first given from Mount Sinai, but had existed 
from the creation, Gen. ii. 2, 3. The very word " Ee- 
member," proves that it had previously existed, and 
therefore this command is bradrng on aJi men, and not 
on the Jews only. The followmff texts more fully 
point out the duties connected with the observance of 
the sabbath, Exod. xxiii. 12 ; xxxi. 13 — 17 ; Lev. xix. 3, 
30 ; xxiii. 3, and xxvi. 2 ; Jer. xvii. 21 — 25 ; Ezek. xx. 
12, 24; Isa. Ivi. 2, 4, 6, and Iviii. 13, 14; Neh. xiii. 15 
— 22 ; and show that a special blessing was promised 
to those who regarded it. In various other works full- 
er statements have been given, both of the motives for 
obedience to this command, and of the manner in which 
it was misapplied by many of that nation ; and the sub- 
ject must not here be overlooked, for it is a poiut on 
which the prosperity of individuals, families, and na- 
tions closely depends. The example of presumptuous 
disobedience, recorded in Numb. xv. 35, was a breach 
of this command. 

Christians observe the first day of the week for their 
sabbath, in remembrance of the resurrection of their 
Lord ; see " Eites and Worship of the Jews." But if 
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the time be altered, the spirit and manner in which it is 
to be kept, even as holy unto the Lord, must remain un- 
changed^ Rev. i. 10 ; and where this rule is practised, a 
blessmg will surely follow. Even outward holiness and 
seriousness will produce a degree of peace and comfort ; 
but still more blessed are they who are enabled to make 
the Lord's day " a kind of transfiguration day," as it has 
been beautifully described, " sheading a mild glow upon 
every object, and enabling us to view the concerns of 
time in connexion with those of eternity." 

It was the well known remark of one of the greatest 
men who ever filled the office of an English juc^e, that 
according to his observance of the sabbath, he found 
his worldly concerns to prosper in the week that fol- 
lowed ; * and many others, of every grade in life, have 
rejoiced with the pious statesman, Wilberforce, that 
Sunday was their own, which they could spend with 
their family, when wearied 

" "With six days' care and noise and strife." 

" It is," says a writer of the present generation, " the 
believer's day of rest from worldly care, and of holy 
activity for (rod ; in it he has to study truth, which he 
had too littie leisure through the week to investigate. 
He has to read the word of God, with which he might 
never otherwise become familiar. He has to study 
himself, by conaparison of his tempers and conduct 
with the law of G-od, and with the Christian character, 

* " Though my hands and mind have been as full of secular 
business, both before and since I was a judge, as it may be any 
man's in England, yet I never wanted time in my six days to 
ripen and fit myself for the businesses and employments I had 
to do, though I borrowed not one minute from the Lord's day 
to prepare for it, by study or otherwise. But, on the other 
hand, if I had at any time borrowed from this day any time 
for my secular employments I found it did further me less than 
if I had let it alone, and, therefore, I grew peremptorily re- 
jolved never in this kind, to make a breach ui)on the Lord's 
day, which I have strictly observed for above thirty years." — 
Sib Matthbw Halb. 
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as portrayed in the Scriptures. He has to learn, from 
week to week, whether he is retrograding or advanc- 
ing in the ways of God. He has to listen to the 
preaching of the gospel, which is Christ's ordinance, 




JEWISH SABBATH MEAL. 

and on which he may therefore expect a blessmg. He 
has to meditate on that which he has read or heard, 
and then to enlarge his knowledge, or deepen his 
impressions, by Christian conversation with others. 
Alone, in his mmily, and with the church, he has to 
ask the blessings, which the experiences of life, with 
devout meditation, have made him see and feel to be 
necessary. And then he has to bless Grod in secret for 
unnumbered mercies, and to loin his praises with those 
of his fellow-worshippers in the church." 
The same author adds, ''It seems desirable that 
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those who desire to consecrate the sabbath to God, 
should not be ruined, or even seriously injured in their 
property, on that account, by the traffic of others on 
that day, in a country professing Christianity. And 
the poor man should have his right of the Christian 
rest of the seventh day secured to him. StiU, in a 
thousand ways, which the law can never touch, maj 
the unprincipled and profane abuse and reject this 
ordinance of God; and when they do so, the sabbatli, 
instead of a blessing, is a curse to them, and as far as 
their influence extends, a mischief to all.** 

The sabbath is stiU continued. It returns at the end 
of seven days. It is stiU a memorial of the creation ; 
but the institution is enlarged to commemorate also 
the work of redemption ; for which observance the 
first day of the weelc was most suitable, after the re- 
surrection of Christ. The duty and blessing are stated 
in the fourth commandment to apply, not to the seventh, 
but the sabbath day. The 118th Psalm has been con- 
sidered to contain a direct prediction, that the day of 
Christ's resurrection was to be the day on which the 
sabbath should be holden under the gospel. We have 
sufficient evidence from the New Testament, that the 
first day of the week was observed as the Christian 
sabbath by the apostles. The peculiar blessings which 
have resulted to millions of souls, from the observance 
of the Lord's day as the sabbath, are too manifest for 
US to hesitate as to the will of God on the subject. 
(See Dwight's Treatise on the Sabbath, and various 
other publications of the Religious Tract Society.) 

Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 

Of earth and folly born ; 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 

From this celestial mom. 

To-morrow will be time enough 

To feel your harsh control ; 
Ye shall not violate this day— 

The sabbath of my soul. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

DUTIES TO FELLOW-CBEATUBES ; OB, THE FIFTH, SIXTH, 
AND SEVENTH COMMANDMENTS. 

FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. zx. 12. — Honour In Deut. y. 16. — Honour 

thy father and thy mother ; thy father and thy mother, as 
that thy days may be long the Lord thy Ood hath com- 
upon the land which the Lord manded thee ; that thy days 
thy Qod gireth thee. may be prolonged, and that it 

may go well with thee, in the 
land which the Lord thy God 
gireth thee. 

Thus there is a special blessing promised to the keep- 
ing of this commandment, an outward and visible bless- 
ing. It has been frequently remarked that the i^ilfil- 
ment of this promise nas been very observable in all 
ages, that where parents have been honoured in the 
spirit, as well as m the letter of the command, there 
has been outward prosperity remarkably manifested in 
the children. It is necessary to say, m the spirit as 
well as in the leitery for more is requisite than merely 
caring for their bodily wants ; this often may be done 
without a right feeling and desire to act according to 
this precept m its full extent. 

The system of the patriarchal life was based on pa- 
rental authority ; but the cases of Esau and the sons 
of Jacob plainly show, that, even at that early period, 
more than customary observance was needed. The 
spirit, therefore, as well as the letter of this command, 
was impressed upon the Jewish nation. Not only 
striking parents, Exod. xxi. 15, but even angry and 
irreverent language was forbidden. The cursmg of 
parents was punishable with death, Exod. xxi. 17 ; Lev. 
XX. 9. Observe in the first of these passages, " shall 
surely be put to dea^," and in the second the marginal 
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reading for " cursed" is " reviled." Our blessed Lord 
chose this commandment when giving an instance of 
the manner in which the degenerate Jews of his days 
upon earth perverted the whole scope and meaning of 
the Divine precepts, Mark vii. 10. Michaelis notices, 
that our Lord, when exposing their wickedness, ex- 
pressly referred to the law of Moses on the subject, 
and that this act was cursing the parents most effectu- 
allv, not by mere words wmch pass away, " but it is 
a mlfilling of the curse, and making it to all intents 
and purposes effectual." 

Under this commandment may be classed the law, 
Deut. xxi. 18 — 21; "If a man have a stubborn and 
rebellious son, which will not obey the voice of his 
father, or the voice of his mother, and that, when they 
have chastened him, will not hearken unto them : then 
shall his father and his mother laj hold on him, and 
bring him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the 
gate of his place ; and they shall say unto the elders 
of his city. This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he 
will not obey our voice ; he is a glutton, and a drunk- 
ard. And aJl the men of his city shall stone him with 
stones, that he die : so shalt thou put evil away from 
among you ; and aU Israel shall hear, and fear." Here 
should be noticed the express mention of drunkenness, 
as though the other crimes could not exist without that, 
and showing that then, as now, drunkenness leads to 
the worst enormities. 

Let it also be remembered how fidly the Saviour 
himself, when on earth, fulfilled the law of God as to 
the fifth commandment. Whilst a child he was sub- 
ject to Joseph and his mother, Luke ii. 61. In his 
after life he submitted to earthly rulers, and his apos- 
tles have left plain directions for a similar course of 
conduct. " Children, obey your parents in all things : 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord," Col. iii. 20. 
" Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake," 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

Reverence to those in authority was taught, Deut. 

Q 2 
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rrii. 8 — 13. In the Theocracy then existing, the priest 
was especially authorised to declare the Divine will in 
all *• matters too hard for thee in mdgment," where the 
recorded precepts were not plainly applicable ; and in 
those where "the sentence of the law" could be ap- 
i»Ued, thev were to listen to those authorised to en- 
force it, l)ue respect to them was commanded, Exod. 
xxii. 28 ; ** Thou shalt not revile the gods," (margin, 
judjejes,) " nor curse the ruler of thy people." Here, 
as in Judg. ix. 13, and some other maces, the word 
**god" denotes those in authority. Deut. i. 13 — 16, 
sliows that those who then were made rulers were Di- 
vinelv appointed. It is hardly needful to say how, in 
the New Testament, obedience to those in authority is 
enforced, even under heathen rulers, Eom. xiii. 1 ; Tit. 
iu. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

THB SIXTH COMMjLNDMENT. 

This is the same in Exod. xx. 13, and Deut. v. 17. 
Thou shalt not kill. 

Tliis commandment is explained by our Lord, Matt. v. 
21, 22 ; 1 John iii. 15. 

Among heathen nations there was little or no dis- 
crimination as to the circumstances under which hfe 
was lost. If any one was slain, the slayer immediately 
became a marked object for destruction by the relatives 
of the deceased, who pursued hinn with unrelenting 
activity till he also was slain : and then again the 
executor of vengeance became a marked object for 
avengement in his turn. Thus did Satan pervert the 
precept given to Noah, Gen. ix. 6; so that instead of 
repressing violence, it was made the cause for extend- 
ing it. These practices continued imder the corrupt 
Christianity of the middle ages, and were a part of the 
feudal system. In the details of the law given to 
Moses, this matter is set right, the original precept is 
confirmed, but definitions are given to prevent it from 
being misapplied. Mubdeb is distinctly marked as 
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proceeding (1) from liatred or enmity, Numb. xxxv. 
20, 21 ; Dent. xix. 11 ; (2) from a thirst for blood, or 
desire for revenge, Numb. xxxv. 20 ; (3) when designed 
or done with premeditated deceit or lying in wait, 
Exod. xxi. 14; Deut. xix. 11. The punishment of 
death to the offender in cases of murder is most dis- 
tinctly stated, Exod. xxi. 12 — 14. 

Manslaughter, as distinguished from murder, is 
very plainly marked in these laws, as (1) when the 
death is caused without hatred or enmity, Numb. xxxv. 
22 ; Deut. xix. 4 — 6 ; (2) without desire for revenge, 
Numb. xxxv. 22 ; also Exod. xxi. 13 ; where there is the 
first mention of the intended appointment of cities of 
reftige. (3) When death is caused by mistake, Numb. 
xxxv. 11 — 15. (4) Or by accident, Deut. xix. 6. It is 
to be observed, that these distinctions are principally 
stated as a part of the law instituting the cities of 
reftige, a blessed institution under the Mosaic law, not 
only as regulating the administration of justice, and 
restraining the bursts of passion, but as shadowing 
forth the blessed truths of the gospel, and a type of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the rerage for sinners. But 
observe, there is not a trace of any ideal sanctity 
attaching to the place, " And this is the case of the 
slayer wnich shall flee thither that he may live : Whoso 
killeth his neighbour ignorantly, whom he hated not in 
time past ; as when a man goeth into the wood with 
his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a 
stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the head 
sHppeth from the helve, and lighteth upon his neigh- 
bour, that he die ; he shall flee unto one of these cities 
and live : lest the avenger of blood pursue the slayer, 
while his heart is hot, and overtake nim, because the 
way is long, and slay him ; whereas he was not worthy 
of death, inasmuch as he hated him not in time past.'* 
In the law instituting cities of reftige. Numb. xxxv. 
16 — ^21, the circumstances that tended to define the 
diflerence between murder and manslaughter are im- 
portant, and are distinctly marked. 
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The same regulations are again noticed, Josh. xx. 
The spiritual import of these cities is, however, in the 
present day far more striking than their politic-al pur- 
pose. They are not indeed directly pointed out with 
this view by any of the Old Testament writers, yet 
«urely they were among the types and shadows of good 
things to come ; Heb. vi. 18 ; Isa. xxv. 4 ; Zech. ix. 12. 



^^^^smi^^m^ 




MANSLAYER FLEEING TO A CITY OF REFUGE. 

Rbfitge I BEFUGE ! that welcome term, was inscribed, 
at every cross-road, in characters so large and plain, 
that he who ran might read. 

The roads leading to these cities were always kept 
in good repair, the gates stood open, and the fugitive 
was safe as soon as he entered their suburbs. No 
weapons of war might there be made, and the height 
of the hills on which these cities were built, must have 
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made them conspicuous to tho surrounding country. 
And is not Jesus exalted in like manner, to receive all 
who come to himP Matt. xi. 28; John vi. 37. Are 
not his ministers employed to direct sinners to him, 
Isa. Ivii. 14 ; bdi. 10 ; wliile all who are in Christ Jesus 
are at once secured from all condemnation P liom. viii. 
Three other cities, as it appears from Deut. xix. 9, 
might also have been added, ir the Israelites had carried 
out their conquests ; they neglected the Divine word. 

Tho punishment for manslaughter was banishment, 
or confinement to the city of refuge : this indefinite, 
perhaps long and irksome restraint, must have been a 
severe pumshment in many cases ; nor was there any 
provision made that tho oflbnder should eat the bread 
of idleness, as in the sanctuaries attached to the abbeys 
and monastic establishments of Popery. Also every 
facility was given to ascertain the real facts of the case. 

The exceptions in which homicide was allowed were, 
(1) a burglar, one breaking into a house by night, might 
be slain with impimity, Exod. xxii. 1, 2 ; but if the sun 
had risen, it was unlawful to slay him. He then might 
be made to pay full restitution for his theft ; or, if un- 
able to do so, might be sold for a slave. (2) Another 
exception was to meet tho habits of the times, but stUl 
with discrimination. If tho person near of kin, who 
was the avenger of blood, overtook the fugitive before 
ho reached tno city of refuge, " while his heart was 
hot," Deut. xix. 6, and slew him without stopping to 
inquire into the particulars, he was excused for so 
domg ; or if the offender, aflber having found refuge, 
presumptuously left the limits appointed for liis re- 
straint, ho might then also be put to death. (3) 
Another exemption was, if a master struck a slave, so 
as to cause his death, but he Imd continucul to live a 
day or two after the injury, Exod. xxi. 20, 21, a reason 
is assigned, because the Hlave was ** his money." This 
seems to have been a concession like that our blessed 
Ix)rd mentions, "because of the hardness of their 
hearts j" and bo it observed, tlmt the whole of tho 
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laws as to punislimeiit for the manslayer, and as to 
slavery, were great improvements on the laws of 
heathen nations. Nor was the Jewish refuge like the 
sanctuaries of the church of Eome, where it was often 
seen that inquiry was forbidden, no officer of justice 
being allowed even to enter the precincts. Also it was 
expressly ordered, that the cities of refuge should not 
protect the murderer, Deut. xix. 11 — 13. Under this 
important command, also, are to be classed various 
precepts as to the avenging or punishing for lesser 
mjuries ; which show the wisdom ever seen in the 
Divine precepts. In several cases, they were milder 
than modem enactments. 




EXPIATION OF AN UNKNOWN MURDER. 

Here, also, must be included the directions given in 
Deut. xxi. for the expiation, or putting away of the gmlt 
of murder, when the real murderer remained unknown. 
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le heifer that was slain on this occasion was not a sacri- 
B, for it was not brought to the altar, but was made » 
jtim, to show that the man who had done the deed 
juld have bled in like manner, if he coidd have been 
ind. It seems to have been one untrained to the yoke, 
the murderer had refused to bear the yoke of God's 
fs, Jer. xxxi. 18 ; and was slain in a vaUey, probably 
e where there was some running stream of water, in 
dch the neighbouring inhabitants washed their hands, 

a token of innocency, Psa. xxvi. 6. A similar pro- 
itation, but not in the spirit of prayer, was made by 
3 wretched Pilate, Matt, xxvii. 24, that he might cast 
* from himself on others the guilt of the murder of 
BUS. He was mistaken, and so are all they who 
ink that because their misdeeds are now hid they 
all escape the rio^hteous judgment of God ; Eom. ii. 

Isa. XXIX. 15. The woras of the poet may be appHed, 

Yes ! guilty man, 'tis past all doubt, 
The prophet's voice is from the sky ; 
Through him speaks one that cannot lie : 
" Be sure your sin will find you out." 

Are you at peace ? of courage stout ? 
Your peace shall fail and pass away ; 
Your shuddering soul its fears betray : 
" Be sure your sin viill find you out." 

All rash and intemperate abuse of others is forbidden 
^ the sixth command, Matt. v. 21, 22. Such Ian- 
age is commonly the effect of ]f assion, and passion 
lieeded wiU leaa to murder, as in the case of Cain, 
m, iv. 8. Some Jewish traditions relate, that Cain 
rued with Abel against his beUef in a future state 
d in the judgment to come, and being inflamed by 
I firmness, rose up against him and slew him. How- 
er this may be, it cannot too often be impressed on 
9 mind, that 

*' Hard names at first, and threat'ning words. 
Which are but noisy breath. 
May grow to clubs and naked swords. 
To murder and to death." 
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It is said that the excellent and amiable Henry Mar- 
tyn, before his conversion, was one day warned by a 
fnend, *' Martyn, if you indulge your passions, you 
may come to be hanged for murder." Yet, in his after 
course, he was considered as a man of the most mild 
and gentle spirit. Thus being dead, he yet speaks of 
the power of Divine grace to root out from the heart 
the most dangerous inbred corruptions. How true are 
the cautions of the apostle James, iv. 1, 2, as to the 
state of the sinner's heart by nature ; for 

Violence can never longer sleep 



Than human passions please. In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 
Cain had already shed a brother's blood, 
The deluge wash'd it out, but left unquenched 
The seeds of murder in the breast of man. 

Therefore it is that the safety of human life has al- 
ways been one of the main objects of attention under 
every government. In our own land, inquiries on this 
subject are made hj officers called coroners, to show 
that they are especially in the employ of the crown. 
In some eastern lands, where life and property are 
alike insecure, he who tills the ground is attended by 
an armed man, in order to resist those who would de- 
fraud him of his property, or slay him while he is inca- 
pable of self defence. This may remind the reader of 
the manner in which Jerusalem was built, in troublous 
times, Neh. iv. 16, 21. All the taxes that are paid for 
the support of armies, and the maintenance of legal 
officers, are designed to answer the same end, in a bet- 
ter manner; and the dangers which have resulted from 
warfare, to the peacefrd and inoffensive labourer, should 
lead to a grateful acknowledgment of the mercies of 
God, who has cast our lot in happier and more tranquil 
times. There have been ages in which Britain has been 
ravaged by fire and sword, when the noise of archers 
in the places of drawing water, or the travellers walk- 
ing through by-ways, Judg. v. 6, 11, were acts of com- 
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mon recurrence, and such may be our lot again, should 
Grod withdraw the protection with which he has so long 
seen fit to surround our favoured isle, 

" And charged hostility and hate to roar. 
Where'er they would, but not upon her shore." 

THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. XX. 14.— Thou shalt In Deut. v. 18.— Neither shalt 
not commit adultery. thou commit adultery. 

This crime itself was to be punished with death. 
Lev. XX. 10 ; as well as others which come imder this 
head, and are always marked with the deepest abhor- 
rence in the word of God, though permitted by the 
heathens, and also sometimes sanctioned by them, or 
even practised as rites of their false religions. There 
were numerous and various precepts given, which are to 
be classed in the same place, generally marked by the 
severest punishment ; these would take much space to 
explain, and need not be entered into here. If the 
reader should have occasion to examine into the par- 
ticulars, he can consult larger works, or authors who 
have written expressly on the subject. A full exami- 
nation wiU show that these precepts all tended to the 
same broad and comprehensive view taken by our bless- 
ed Lord, in the sermon on the mount, Matt. v. 27, 28. 
The plain enactment against the most obvious breach 
of the law, included all other, or more complicated of- 
fences, also lesser departures from that punty repeat- 
edly taught in the Mosaic law. The reqidrement of 
God is, " Ye shall be holy : for I the Lord your God 
am holy," Lev. xix. 2 ; xx. 26 ; which is emphatically 
repeated by the apostle, 1 Pet. i. 15. 

Even an impure thought or desire is a breach of this 
command, Matt. v. 27 — 32. Yet the Scriptures give 
no encouragement to a state of convent seclusion, nor 
do they anywhere represent single life as meritorious, 
which is one of the errors of the church of Kome ; 1 
Tim. iv. 3. On the contrary, among the daughters of 

H 
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Israel, who longed for the birth of the promised Mes- 
siah, marriages were earnestly desired, and occasions 
of great festivity. The husband and wife were usually 
espoused or betrothed to each other for a twelvemonth 
before they were united. To this state the relation 
between Christ and his church on earth has been com- 
pared, Song iii. 11 ; Eph. v. 25 ; Eev. xix. 7 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2 ; and tne numerous rebukes and warnings of the 
prophets against the Jews of old for their idolatry, and 
departing from the living God, are frequently expressed 
in terms suited to this comparison, Ezek. xvi ; J er. iii. 
Herebv, also, the sins connected with the neglect of the 
seventh command were shown to be hateful and dis- 
graceful, however common such practices might be 
among the heathens. 

With the Seventh Commandment was connected the 
trial by bitter water. Numb. v. 12 — 31 ; the only species 
of ordeal allowed among the Jews, which was so di- 
rected, that the innocent could not be injured, while 
the honour of God was solemnly appealed to, to punish 
the giulty — a very different case from the trial by or- 
deal in our own land, and elsewhere, during the dark 
ages, when the numerous ceremonies and conditions 

fave room for much mistake and deception. The 
ewish trial fell into disuse in the later years of their 
state, when their morals had become exceedingly cor- 
rupt. In the time of our Lord, not only was divorce 
or separation on sHght grounds very common. Matt, 
xix. 3 — 11, but men and women were often known to 
come together, arranging that it should be but for a 
time, Hos. iii. 3. Jul this was forbidden under the 
Christian dispensation. Matt. xix. 5 — 9 ; Eph. v. 31 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 2. Thus the Christian reli^on has confer- 
red blessings, even on Jewish females, m the lands in- 
habited by the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
are freed from the jealousies, and the debased condi- 
tion to which their sisters in Mohammedan and pagan 
countries are still exposed, where the same laws are 
not observed, and more wives than one may be taken. 
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The Jewish laws respecting marriaffes were calcu- 
lated to promote domestic peace and harmony; they 
are given at ftill length, Lev. xviii., and have been 
adopted in most civilized nations under the Christian 
dispensation. Some of the practices condemned were 
hateful even to the heathen, 1 Cor. v. 1 ; E/Om. ii. 14, 
15 ; Lev. xviii. 28 ; others were objectionable, because of 
the strife and selfish feelings which might result. The 
laws of Grod were given not only to punish, but to pre- 
vent mischief; judgment is his strange work, and even 
the wicked Canaamtes were warned many years before 
he punished them, Gen. xv. 16. It may be remarked, 
that, at least in early times, the women of loose cha- 
racter, among the Israelites, were for the most part 
foreigners or heathens, and are therefore spoken of as 
strange women, Prov. ii. 16 ; vi. 24. Such an one was 
Delilah, who beguiled Samson, Judg. xvi. Consistent 
believers will guard not only against the grosser vices, 
but also against all needless feUowship and association 
with the imgodly, 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Deut. vii. 3, 4 ; 1 Kings 
xi. 2 ; xvi. 31 ; 2 Kings viii. 27. AU such unions are at- 
tended with bad consequences. This was the tempta- 
tion by which Balaam injured the Israelites, Numb. 
XXV. 1, 2 ; Rev. ii. 14 ; drawing them into sin, though 
he could not prevail to curse them. Of these charac- 
ters it is said, " She that Hveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth," 1 Tim. v. 6. 

Stay, then, too happy sinner, stay, 
Smooth gliding down the flowery way. 

The broa4 frequented road : 
Qay wretch, that dost in pleasure liye. 
And all thy joy from earth receire, 

Thy soul is dead to God. 

When death doth soul and body part. 
If dead to God, e'en then thou art 

Excluded from the skies ; 
Shut up in darkness palpable. 
And justly left to its own hell. 

Thy soul for ever dies. 
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THIEVES BREAKING INTO AN EASTERN MUD HOUSE. 

CHAPTEE Vin. 

OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY J OR, THE EIGHTH, NINTH, 
AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS. 



THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT IS, 



In Exod. XX. 15.— Thou shalt 
not steal. 



In Dent. v. 19.— Neither shalt 
thoa steal. 



On this head the' Mosaic law enters into many de- 
tails, and the principles will be found to exhibit the 
highest discriminative wisdom. And though every 
detail is not applicable to modem times, or to the 
European state of society, yet the principles are so ; 
and tie more closely they caxi\)e attendfid^m modem 
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codes of laws, the more will there be of justice and 
equity. The main principle was, restitution for the 
injurv done, and so as to restrain the evil doer, but not 
to tate man's life for a matter of property. 

The onlj exceptions, the only cases in which death 
was permitted as punishment for crimes under this 
head, were those of burglary by night, Exod. xxii. 2, 
already noticed, and for Man-stealing, the taking a 
free-bom Israelite by craft or violence to enslave mm 
or sell him for a slave, Exod. xxi. 16 ; Deut. xxiv. 7. 
Thus, to tear a man from all near and dear to him, 
and transfer him into a state of dependence upon the 
will or caprice of another, probably of a heathen, was 
indeed a dehberate murder of the individual as to all 
earthly happiness, though not destroying at once the 
spark of life. 

The objects for theft in the early state of the Israel- 
ites would naturally be their flocks and herds. In the 
simplest case, when the stolen ox or sheep was found, 
so that it could be restored to the owner, the thief was 
to double the value, to " restore double," Exod. xxii. 4. 
The same rule was also applicable *' for all maimer of 
trespass," "for raiment or ior any manner of lost thing," 
ver. 9 ; but if it was an ox, sheep, or goat, and the animal 
was killed, so that the owner could no longer have the 
same use of it as before, then the restitution or penalty 
was fivefold for an ox, fourfold for a sheep or goat, 
Exod. xxii. 1. In later times, a thief, in all cases, 
seems to have been required to pay sevenfold, Prov. 
vi. 30, 31. Thus the penalty became a debt ; it was 
treated as such, and if the thief had nothing, it is en- 
acted, Exod. xxii. 3, "then he shall be sold for his 
theft ;" whether for the usual period of the service of a 
Hebrew slave, Exod. xxi. 1, 2, which was six years, or 
according to the value of the article and of the service, 
does not very clearly appear. 

There is, m Lev. vi. 2^6, a remarkable provision in 
favour of one guilty of theft, but repentant. Though 
it could not be proved against him at the time, if ne 

IT 2 
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afterwards confessed his guilt, he was cleared on re- 
storing the amount lost, and one-fifbh of its value 
besides. 

There are many cases specified of careless and wilM 
damage or injuir without theft, stated in Exod. xxii. 
6, 6. Another class of precepts extended to property 
committed in trust to others, Exod. xxii. 7 — 13 ; but 
there were exceptions in the case of live animals which 
might have strayed, or suffered from circumstances the 
party entrusted could not control. A borrowed arti- 
cle, if lost, or damaged, was to be replaced imless the 
owner himself was with it, Lev. v. 14, 16. In these 
and other cases, there are some minute discrimina- 
tions, which have been adopted in the laws of our own 
country, as important in guiding to just and equitable 
proceedings. 

The laws respecting Debt had many enactments 
peculiar to the circumstances of the Jews. AU usuri- 
ous profit or interest, or benefit over and above the 
return of the article intended, was forbidden among 
their own countrymen, though they might take interest 
from strangers. This was an important regulation cal- 
culated to retain the mass of the Jewish people in the 
middle state, which was especially marked out for 
them, and which, when aU things are considered, is the 
happiest for a people. It is however evident, that such 
a state of things cannot continue, imless a nation is 
actuated by the principles of true religion, both to re- 
strain the ambitious and covetous, and to excite the in- 
dolent and dissipated to activity and industry. It will 
commonly be found that the nse of some, and the de- 
pression of others, is owing to the ignorance, idleness, 
or vices of those who sink, more than to rapacity or 
oppression in those that rise. Parents cannot be too 
ddigent in training up their children in habits of acti- 
vity, rudustry, and carefulness. These may indeed dege- 
nerate into covetousness when the mind is not regulated 
by the fear of Grod ; but where carelessness, and waste, 
and indolence become habitual, there wiU be found 
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deplorable results, not only to the parties themselves, 
but to all connected with them. The Mosaic Laws were 
quite as much opposed to the habits and practices of 
pauperism as to the vast and useless accumulation of 
property. There are many precepts to relieve the poor 
man, but the poor Israelite was a very different being 
from the English pauper, or the beggar of popish 
countries. Under the very different state of society in 
Europe at the present day, there is nothing to prevent 
the taking a moderate use or interest for money, which 
does not extend to oppression. A large number of 
the means of Hvehhood in our own couniry can only be 
followed bv borrowed capital. The shsmng of pro- 
perty, on the one hand, and allowing the use of capital 
on the other, under such circumstances, is quite in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Divine law. There 
are, however, cases in which usurious and oppressive 
returns are exacted, and these are as contrary to the 
principles of Christianity as they are to the letter of the 
J ewish law. The borrower also was protected in many 
little points affecting his feelings. If a pledge wore 
taken for a debt, the lender was not to enter the house 
and choose an article at his wiU, but was to wait at 
the door, allowing the borrower to select what he could 
best spare, Deut. xxiv. 10, 11, as was noticed before ; 
and as this would probably be an article of clothing, 
for no one was supposed likely to borrow but in cases 
of absolute necessity, it was to be restored him for his 
use at night, Exod. xxii. 25—27 ; Deut. xxiv. 12 — 13. 
This enactment shows that it was never intended that 
there should be even a borrower, unless in case of what 
we should call deep poverty. The millstone, the ar- 
ticle for daily use, was not at aU to be taken, Deut. 
xxiv. 6. 

When debts were contracted, the lender was not to 
be wronged. Here the laws of antiquity were very 
severe, sometimes giving creditors power over the lives 
of their debtors, in Eome, more than one insurrection 
was occasioned by the cruelty of creditors ; but the 
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Mosaic law did not allow of such proceedinffs. It ii 
true, that the property of the debtor miffht oe taker 
for his debts, and even his person and that of hii 
familjr, in case of the land and other property being in 
sufficient to repay the loan ; but still the debtor wai 
not to be plunged into irremediable and hopelesi 
poverty. The law of the jubilee fully provided for i 
return to former privileges, as already fully explained 
Chap. iv. Imprisonment for debt, as mentioned Matt 
xviii. 34, was not permitted by the Mosaic law. Al 
loans, and all servitude, was for a limited period only 
and a beautiful exposition of duty was recorded, t< 
prevent any grudging at this principle of goodwill t< 
others, Deut. xv. 7 — 11. In various places in the Oh 
and also in the New Testament, there are notices whicl 
illustrate the Jewish law of debtor and creditor, ant 
the manner in which it was at times departed from 




ELISHA MULTIPLYING THE WIDOW'S OIL. 

The family of the son of the prophet, 2 Kings iv. 1 — <f 
Tlie debtors that resorted to David, 1 Sam. xxii. 2 
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The oppressed debtors that cried to Nehemiah, Neh. v. 
The cautions in the book of Proverbs, xxii. 7, 8. The 
parables of our blessed Lord, Matt, xviii; Luke vii. 
The word by the prophet Ezekiel, xviii. 7 ; and in the 
comment on the Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi. 14, 15. But 
the injunction by the apostle, " Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another," Rom. xiii. 8, is not less a 
command, and the observance of it is equally needful 
to comfort and real enjoyment of life. When Elisha 
multiplied the widow's oil, he directed her first to go 
and pay her debt, and to live on what remained. 

Becoming surety for a debt does not appear to have 
been sanctioned by the law, though afterwards prac- 
tised; this explains the express cautions against it, 
Prov, xi. 15 ; xvii. 18 ; xxii. 26. At the present day 
these cautions are important, and should be attended 
to, both as principles and as matters of practice. When- 
ever such engagements exceed what can be met without 
serious injury, they are often injurious not only to the 
surety but to those dependent on him. 

We may also observe the range of this command in 
Lev. xix. 13, " Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, 
neither rob him : the wages of him that is hired shall 
not abide with thee all night imtil the morning." 

Before leaving this law, let the institution of the 
jubilee be affain referred to, as a happy means to pro- 
mote the middle state of society by the process of re-ad- 
justment beingperpetuated, without injustice, violence, 
or levelling. Iroperty in effects or houses was not to 
return, in those days: but, imder the circumstances 
that existed, there could be no very great accumula- 
tion; for lending of money or commodities for the 
sake of gain was forbidden. 

THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. XX. 16. —Thou shalt In Deut. v. 20.— Neither shalt 
not bear false witness a^^ainst thou bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. thy neighbour. 

This law has been weU said to include all crimes of 
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MALICE. The bearinff false witness, in matters of judi- 
cature, is not the omy evil forbidden, though that is 
very strongly marked, Exod. xxiii. 1 — 3 ; ana aU lean- 
ing to either party, even to the poor out of compassion, 
is expressly forbidden, Exod. xxiii. 1 — ^3. Lev. xix. 
16, was applicable to witnesses as well as to the judge. 
The punishment of false witnesses is very clearly stated, 
and very equitably settled, Deut. xix. 16 — 21. This 
was a strong protection to the poor man. " If the wit- 
ness be a false witness, and hath testified falsely against 
his brother ; then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought 
to have done unto his brother : so shalt thou put the 
evil away from among you." 

This commandment extended far beyond the crime 
of false witness in matters of public judgment. It 
aimed at the malicious and idle tale-bearing and gossip 
which cause so many injuries every day amongst us. 
Exod. xxiii. 1, may be considered as applicable both to 
raising and receiving false reports ; it may be truly 
said, in this case, if there were no receivers there would 
be no thieves, none trying to steal away a neighbour*s 
character or peace. " Thou shalt not go up and down 
as a tale-bearer among thy people," is stiLL more appli- 
cable at the present day than in ancient days; and 
seldom will any report be traced or followed out, but 
there wiU be found cause to wonder at the additions 
and perversions made to the most simple and truthful 
matter. 

This command also was applied to every transaction 
of life. Observe the wide range included in a few 
words, Lev. xix. 12, "Ye shall not swear by my name 
falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God : 
I am the Lord." The preceding verse expressly for- 
bids " lying." " Ye shall not sted, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another." The passages in the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Prophets, that condemn all lying and 
falsehood, are too numerous to quote ; they show the 
awful extent to which this sin prevailed. 
Ab a strong guard against Mae ev\deii<c» m eH mat- 
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ters affecting the life of any one charged with crime, 
more than, one witness was required, ifumb. xxxv. 30 ; 
Dent. xvii. 6 ; xix. 15. The reader will recoUect how 
this law embarrassed the chief priests and Jewish rulers 
in their malicious proceedings against our blessed Lord, 
Mark xiv. 56, 56, probably recorded by the apostle 
Peter, who was present at the time. 

Untruths should never be told, even in jest, or to 
gain any end. All \mds of deceit and lies proceed 
&om Satan, and are among the things which the Lord 
hates, John viii. 44 ; Prov. vi. 17, 19. Yet how natural 
is falsehood to every unrenewed heart, Jer. xvii. 9 ; 
Psa. Iviii. 3. The first liar among mankind whose sin 
is recorded was Cain, Gen. iv. 9 ; but many, who would 
not with him openly deny their gmlt, have been ready 
to charge it upon others, rather than themselves, like 
our first parents, Gren. iii. 12, 13 ; Job xxxi. 33 ; or 
Aaron, Exod. xxxii. 24; or to dissemble and keep back 
a part of the truth, as did Ananias and Sapphira, Acts 
y. 2, 8. A lie may be acted. Gal. ii. 13, even where it 
is not spoken, and the wrath of God is denounced 
against those who love lies, as weU as all who make 
them, E/Cv. xxii. 15. When attended with swearing, or ^ 
calling on the name of God, falsehood becomes espe- * 
ciaUy sinful ; and two striking cases of this sin, which 
met with immediate punishment, may be especially 
mentioned, as having taken place within the borders of 
our own land. Before the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, earl Godwin, a powerful nobleman, who was 
charged with a share in a recent murder, denied it, with 
an imprecation wishing that, if he were giiilty, the 
bread which he was eating might choke him. This 
immediately took place. A simuar fact is recorded, in 
the market place of Devizes, respecting the death of a 
country woman, in the year 1753, who had appro- 
priated to herself an unfair share of gain. Other cases 
of the same solemn nature have repeatedly occurred. 

Some persons have defended the prafitvft^ Q^ ^^<yiA»^ 
on account of the numerous exani^ve^ o^ ^J^ -^"Viv^ «t^ 
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met with in Scripture. But these will be found to 
prove only the faithftdness of the inspired historian ; 
and, in many cases, this sin was directly attended by 
its ownpunishment, as in the case of Jacob, Gren. xxvii. ; 
and of David, 1 Sam. xxix. ; xxx. Rahab lied, Josh. ii. 5 ; 
but it must be remembered, that her views of the 
Divine will would be exceedinely imperfect. Joseph 
did not aim to deceive his brethren, by his roughness 
to them on their first appearance in Egypt ; his station 
required him to be cautious as to the character of those 
with whom he had dealings. But it is needless to at- 
tempt to defend or palliate those imperfections to which 
even the children of Grod are liable ; "in many things 
we offend all," and this is said in reference to sins of 
the tongue, James iii. 2. Of our blessed Lord only it 
could be affirmed, that he did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth, 1 Pet. ii. 22. Moreover, recourse 
m&j be had to silence, though not to subterfuge, 2 Kings 
xviii. 36, 26 ; Amos v. 13 ; concealment is not always 
deception, P^ov. xii. 16 ; xxix. 11 ; the latter is never 
lawful, and is justly described by Augustine, as " saying 
one thing and thimdng another;" the former is not sin- 
ftd, except where the relations in which we stand to 
others call for openness on ourjpart towards them, — 
and such is especially the case with witnesses in courts 
of justice. 

All this shows the need of such prayers as the 
psalmist offered, Psa. cxix. 29; cxxxix. 23, 24; cxli. 3. 
The practice of lying has been condemned in all ages, 
even by the ancient heathens : though it was prover- 
bially common among them, Titus i. 12, vet they were 
not insensible to its evils ; for one or their wisest 
teachers being asked what a man could gain by telling 
falsehoods, replied, " Not to be believed when ne really 
speaks the truth." The same observation may be 
made, in unenlightened countries, even now. Mungo 
Park, the travefler ia Africa, speaks of the death of a 
native youth of great promise, whose loss was much 
lamented, wbUe ma mother cea&ed not to Te"9eat, as 
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the most praiseworthy feature in his character, " He 
never told a lie." In our time this sin is too common, 
even among professing Christians, though it is especially 
forbidden m the writmgs of the apostles, Eph. iv. 25 
Col. iii. 9. Even the too customary equivocation, 
" Not at home," is a transgression of those precepts, 
which has led many into habits of dissimulation. 
Alleine asks, in his questions for daily self-examination, 
** Have I dropped no lie in my shop or business this 
day P" And tne real Christian will aim not only at 
sincerity and fidehty in his outward walk before man, 
but he will seek in aU things to apj)rove himself to the 
eye of his heavenly Father, looking forward to the 
tune when secret things shall be revealed. Matt. vi. 4, 
6 ; 2 Cor. i. 12 ; Luke xvi. 10 ; 1 Cor. iv. 2, 4 ; Heb. 
iii. 5, 6. 

THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

In Exod. XX. 17. — Thou In Deut. v. 21.— Neither 
Bhalt not covet thy neigh- shalt thou desire thy neigh- 
bour's house, thou shalt not bour*s wife, neither shalt thou 
covet thy neighbour's wife, covet thy neighbour's house, 
nor his man-servant, nor his his field, or his man-servant, 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor or his maid-servant, his ox, or 
his ass, nor anything that is his ass, or anything that is 
thy neighbour's. thy neighbour's. 

This law especially shows the Divine origin of the 
Ten Commandments. No human lawgiver has ever 
attempted to make such an enactment ; the proceedings 
of man*s laws seem fdUy to agree with the common but 
mistaken saying, " Thought is free." It is not so ; this 
is shown throughout the Bible. Deut. xy. 9, is to the 
same purport as this command. David cautioned 
Solomon that the Lord "imderstandeth all the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts," 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. Solomon 
recorded that " the thought of foolishness is sin," Prov. 
xxiv. 9. Elijah cautioned the people on Carmel not to 
halt between two thoughts, 1 feines x^nii. *2A., Tsssst^svN 
thus showing them that the tloLOWgio^ e^ea. oi '^^^^icrj 
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was sin. The psalmist characterizes the wicked man 
as not having Grod in all his thoughts, Fsa. x. 4, and 
considered Grod as understanding nis thoughts, Psa. 
cxxxix. 2. The prophet Ezekiel warned against evil 
thoughts, xxxviii. 10. Isaiah counselled the un- 
righteous man to forsake his thourfits, Iv. 7 : but it 
is needless to multiply examples, in the New Tes- 
tament this is even more strongly shown. Acts viii. 22 ; 
2 Cor. X. 6. Our blessed Lord pointed to the evil 
source, the heart. Matt. xv. 19. 

This last command then shows that the Divine Law- 
giver meant that all the prohibitions of these com- 
mands should refer to the dispositions and intents and 
desires of the heart, as weU as to outward acts ; not 
only to murder, theft, and other crimes, but to all that 
lead to those evils. The Jews evidently knew this; 
the Psalms continually refer thereto; "Try me, and 
know my thoughts," Psa. cxxxix. 23, is one among very 
many instances ; and see the whole of Psa. cxix. 
Graves dwells upon this, giving extracts also from 
the writings of Josephus and Phuo, wlule the precepts 
of the scribes and pharisees plainly show how they 
strove to take away this wide and spiritual application 
of the law, which tney felt was most decidedly opposed 
to the corrupt motions of their hearts ; consequently, 
we do not class other precepts under this head, but 
refer to it as covering and confirming and summing up 
all the rest. This, mdeed, is the strongest enforcmg 
that can be devised ; unless the heart was right with 
Grod there would be little probability of obedience to 
his commands. The summary, Deut. x. 12, 13, is very 
comprehensive and important. The whole of the ser- 
mon on the mount. Matt, v., vi., vii., showed how our 
blessed Lord insisted upon this, carrying it out to the 
minutest details. And, to return again to the Old 
Testament, the word of the Lord speaking by the 
prophet is impressive, " For the iniquity of his covet- 
ouBneaa was I wroth, and smote him,* Isa. Ivii. 17. 
T^ was the tenth commandment, in ita mde extent and 
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spiritual import, wliich St. Paul mentioned as having 
convinced lum that he was a sinner, though his out- 
ward conduct had been upright and blameless, Rom. 
vii. 7 ; Phil. iii. 6. 

CONCLUDING EEMABK8 ON THE JEWISH LAWS. 

The law of Grod is found to refer to some things that 
men might regard as trifles ; for instance, mercy to 
animals, Deut. xxv. 4, and xxii. 1 — 7. ITie Jews say 
that the law respecting birds' nests was the least of all 
the commands given by Moses, yet it contains the same 
sanction which is given to the most important earthly 
duties. The same spirit of humanity and concern for 
inferior creatures is taught in other parts of Scripture. 
** One of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father," Matt. x. 29. " A righteous man re- 
^ardeth the life of his beast : but the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel," Prov. xii. 10. Let it then be 
remembered, that even in little matters, Matt. v. 19, 
the heart must be kept right with God; and let all 
resemblance to Satan, the great destroyer, be carefully 
avoided, for "trifles make the sum of human things," 
and " he that despiseth small things shall fall by httle 
and Httle." 

Although some of the lesser enactments of the 
Jewish law have not been literally copied in the laws 
of the British islands, yet it must be evident that the 
leading features of the Hebrew code still exist in the 
institutions of most civilized nations. In the north of 
Europe, and in Britain especially, Christianity and 
civilisation advanced hand in hand, for the inhabitants 
of our own land were long despised by the learned 
Greeks and Eomans, as rude barbarians, incapable of 
understanding, and little superior to the beasts of 
the field. It was the preaching of the word of God to 
" Britons severed from the world beside," which was 
the means of raising England to t^^ \\ajc^ it^a t^s^ 
hoJd^ among the nations, and in xawiy ^\xi\.%,^^ ^^'^'' 
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version of the Britons and Saxons, in its character anc 
results, may be compared to the changes that have re 
cently taken place in New Zealand and other isles o 
the south. It is desirable, however, in this place, t< 
refer chiefly to the present condition of Britain, an( 
especially to those institutions by which a state o 
order and prosperity has been secured under the bless 
in g o f Gog. 

With respect to the administration of the law. Black 
stone, in his Commentaries upon the Laws of England 
observes, " As to the power of human punishment, oi 
the right of the temporal legislator, to inflict discre 
tionary penalties for crimes and misdemeanours ; it it 
clear that the right of punishing crimes against th( 
law of nature, as murder and the nke, is in a state o: 
mere nature vested in every individual ; for it must b( 
vested in somebodv, otherwise the laws of nature 
would be vain and firdtless, if none were empowered tc 
put them in execution ; and if that power be vested ir 
any one, it must also be vested in aU mankind, sinc€ 
all are by nature equal. Whereof the first murderer, 
Cain, was so sensible, that we fljid him expressing hi« 
apprehensions, that whoever would find him should 
slay him. In a state of society this right is trans- 
ferred from individuals to the sovereign power, wherebj 
men are jjrevented from being ju(%es in their own 
causes, wnich is one of the evils that civil govemmeni 
was intended to remedy. Whatever power therefore 
individuals had of punisning oflences against the lawE 
of nature, that is now vested in the magistrate alone, 
who bears the sword of justice by the consent of the 
whole community. As to offences affainst the laws of 
society, the temporal magistrate is also empowered tc 
inflict coercive penalties for such transgressions, and 
liiis by the consent of individuals, who, in forming 
societies, did either tacitly or expressly invest the 
sovereign power with the right of making laws, and oi 
anforcing obedience to them, when made, by exercising 
17^22 their 12011-observance Beveritieft ade(\ua.te to the 
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evil. The lawfulness, therefore, of punishing such 
criminals is founded upon this principle, that the law, 
by which they suffer, was made by their own consent ; 
it is a part of the original contract into which they 
entered, when first they engaged in society ; it was 
calculated for, and has long contributed to, their own 
security. 

" This right, therefore, being thus conferred by uni- 
versal consent, gives to the state the same power, and no 
more, over all its members, as each individual has 
naturally over himself or others, which has occasioned 
some to doubt how far a human legislature ought to 
inflict capital punishment for positive offences. Capital 
punishments are in some instances inflicted by the im- 
mediate command of Grod himself to all mankind, as 
in the case of murder, by the precept delivered to 
Noah, their common ancestor and representative, 
* Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shaU his blood 
be shed.* In other iustances they are inflicted after 
the example of the Creator, in his positive code of laws 
for the regulation of the Jewish republic. But they 
are sometmies inflicted without any such express 
warrant or example, at the will and discretion of the 
human legislatures, as for forgery, theft, and sometimes 
offences of a lighter kind."* The practice of inflicting 
capital punishments for offences of human institution 
has been thus justified by that great and good man, 
Sir Matthew Hale : "When offences grow enormous, 
frequent, and dangerous to a kiugdom or state, de- 
structive or highlj pernicious to civil societies, and to 
the great insecurity and danger of the kingdom and its 
inhaoitants, severe punishment, and even death itself, 
is necessary to be annexed to laws in many cases. 
Where the evil to be prevented is not adequate to the 
violence of the preventive, a sovereign who thinks 
seriously can never justify such a law to the dictates of 

* Happily, of late years, and especially during the reign of 
the present sovereign, the frequency of capital i^\im«Jrasv«c^.Va:^ 
been greatly reduced. 
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conscience and humanity. To shed the blood of our 
fellow-creatures is a matter that requires the greatest 
deliberation, and the fullest conviction of our own 
authority ; for life is the immediate gift of God to man, 
which neither he can resign, nor can it be taken from 
him unless by the command or permission of him who 
gave it, either expressly revealed, or collected from the 
laws of nature or society, bjr clear and indisputable 
demonstration. When a question arises, whether death 
may be lawfully inflicted for this or that transgression, 
the wisdom oi the laws must decide it, and to this 
public judgment or decision all private judgments must 
submit, else there is an end of the first principle of all 
society and government. The guilt of blood, if any, 
must lie at their doors who misinterpret the extent of 
their warrant, and not at the doors of the subject who 
is bound to receive the interpretations that are given 
by the sovereign power." 

There are other characteristics of the British law 
which call for especial gratitude from those who are 
placed beneath its influence. For instance, the ma- 
gistrates and rulers have it always in their power, in 
doubtful matters, to lean to the side of mercy ; and 
though the tendency of all human codes must be ra- 
ther to punish than to prevent crimes, yet there are 
modes by which, in some cases, evil may be arrested, 
as in those by which sureties are provided, or suspect- 
ed persons are suffered to be free, on being bound to 
keep the peace. By our law also, every one, until he 
is proved to be guilty, is regarded as innocent. Yet, 
even in the best regulated state, there are evils that 
cannot be remedied, and mistakes which must arise 
from the weakness and imperfection of all human in- 
struments. The true Chnstian, in private life, will 
therefore remember that his part on earth is "to do 
weU, and bear evil/' and leave all events in the hand 
of Him who worketh all things after the course of his 
own will, and can cailse those things, which seem to be 
a^ainat us, to promote our truest welfare. This does 
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not, however, excuse those who are called to rule, from 
a neglect of the duties of their stations; the powers 
that he are ordained of Grod, and are required to be a 
terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do well. 
Hesiod, a heathen poet, who lived at the same time 
as the prophet Elijah, thus expressed sentiments which 
he had probably learned from ancient traditions, as 
cautions agaiost unjust practices : — 

" One sinner oft provokes th' Avenger's hand. 
And often one man's crimes destroy a land. 
Exactly mark, ye rulers of mankind. 
The ways of truth, nor be to justice blind ;— 
Forget the past, nor more false judgments give, 
Turn from your ways betimes— oh, turn and live, 
— Oh, when I hear the upright man complain. 
And by his injuries the judge arraign : 
' If to be wicked is to find success,' 
I cry, ' and to be just to meet distress. 
May I nor mine the righteous path pursue. 
But interest only ever keep in view ;' 
Yet, by reflection better taught, I find 
We see the present — to the future blind. 
Trust to the will of God, and wait the end. 
And good shall always your good acts attend." 

Even the humblest Christian may, by prayer and a 
holy course of life, do something to check the course 
of mcreasing corruption. " Ten righteous men would 
have saved a city once," and the Lord in after times de- 
clared, by his inspired servant, that he sought for such 
in Judah to stand before him in the gap, but found 
none, Ezek. xxii. 30. The day is fast approaching, of 
which the ruin of Jerusalem was but a type, when the 
things that are now hidden will be clearly brought to 
light, and fierce wrath wiU be poured out on jQl the 
ungodly. "When God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be for evil," Eccl. xii. 14. 

" Then Mercy for Judgment will call ; 
And who shall his coming abide, 
When wrath, the most fearful of all— 
The wrath of the Lamb, is defied !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAWS FOB THE PRIESTS AND THE PROPHETS. 

The laws respecting the priests, the sons of Aaron, 
were numerous and minute; they are stated chiefly in 
licviticus, ch. vii., x., xxi., xxii., and elsewhere, and di- 
rected the conduct not only of the priests themselves, 
but of their families and households. Contempt of 
these rules was severely punished, ch. xx. 1, 2 ; 1 Bam. 
ii. 28 — 30 ; and the laws were distinctly stated, before 
the priests entered on their office, in the first instance, so 
that ignorance of them dould not be pleaded in excuse 
for any breach of them. The duties of the priesthood 
are described, Deut. xxxiii. 10 ; 2 Chron. xix. 8 ; Mai. 
ii. 7 ; and the neglect of them is reproved Mai. i. 7 — 
14. Other particulars, as stated by Jewish writers, 
will be found in the "E-ites and Worship of the Jews." 
Let it be remembered, that, under the New Testament 
dispensation, holiness of heart and life are required 
from Christian teachers and their households, Titus i. 
6 ; 1 Tim. iii. All believers are, in one sense, priests 
devoted to the service of God to offer up spiritual sa- 
crifices, 1 Pet. ii. 6 — ^9 ; Heb. xiii. 15, 16 ; yet they 
place their hopes of acceptance only in the one great 
sacrifice of Christ himself, offered once for aU, Heb. x. 
11, 12. He is our great High Priest, of whom aU 
others were but faint types, and in reference to whom 
all who formerly offered sacrifice were required to be 
perfect in all their bodily members, Lev. xxi. 17. Any 
unperfection in these respects might have brought the 
office into contempt, in those days of teaching through 
outward signs and symbols. But the laws which regu- 
lated the moral conduct of the priests were of still 
greater importance to the mass of the nation, and the 
rejection of them was followed by general degeneracy, 
1 Kings xiii. 33 ; Hosea vi. 9 ; Jer. v. 31. The priests 
among the heathen were often guilty of the grossest 
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acts of immorality • and this ia mentioned in after ages, 
by the apostate emperor Julian, as one of the causes 
which contributed to the progress of Christianity. 
Even in the history of the Levitical priesthood, it soon 
appeared that their dignity was valued for its emolu- 
ments. 

The teaching of the prophets promoted the religious 
training of the mass of the people when neglected by 
the priests, 2 Chron. xv. 3 ; 1 Sam. iii. 1. Samuel seems 
to have been the first of these inspired men, of whom a 
succession was continued to the Jews, imtil after their 
return jfrom the captivity. They had schools, at Ra- 
mah. Bethel, Jericho, and other places, who lived in 
habits of industry, simplicity, and piety, and differed 
greatly from the monastic societies instituted by the 
church of Eome. The value of these establishments, 
in directing attention to the true worship of Jehovah, 
must have been unspeakable, at a time when corrup- 
tion generally prevailed ; and their writings were a 
blessing to the nation at large, when they had ceased 
to speaS, Luke xvi. 29 ; Acts lii. 24, 25. 



TABLE OF THE JEWISH HIGH PRIESTS ; 

FROM CALMET, LIGHTFOOT, AND OTHER AUTHORITIES. 

1,—From Aa/i'on to the Return from Babylon, 

1. Aaron, brother to Moses, the first high priest, died b.o. 1452, 

1 Chron. vi. 3. 

2. Eleazar, his son, died about B.C. 1433, 1 Chron. yi. 3; 

Numb. XX. 28. 

3. Phinehas, his son, died about B.o. 1414, Numb. xzv. 13 ; 

Judg. XX. 28. 

4. Abiezer or Abishua,') under the Judges, 1 Chron. vi. 5, 6. 

5. Bukki, > Some writers also include in this pe- 

6. Uzzi, J riod Zerahiah and Meraioth. 

7. Eli, of the race of Ithamar, died about B.o. 1116, 1 Sam. i. 

9 ; ii. 28 ; iv. 18. 

8. Ahitub 1. 1 Sam. ziy. 3. He was the grandson of Eli. 
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9. Ahiah. (He is not reckoned in the ancient Jewish chroni- 
cles.) 

10. Abimelech^ or Abiathar, who was slain by Saul, 1 Sam. 

xxii. 16. 

11. Abiathar, called also Abimelech or Ahimeleck, 1 Sam. xxii. 

20 ; 1 Kings ii. 26. 

12. Zadok i. under Saul. Dayid, and Solomon, died about b.o. 

1000. 

13. Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 2 Sam. xt. 36 ; 1 Chron. yi. 9. 

14. Azariah I. or Amariah, probably mentioned 2 Chron. xix. 11. 

15. Johanan, supposed to be Jehoiada, 2 Chron. xxiy. 15. 

16. Azariah, perhaps the son of Jehoiada, killed B.o. 840. 

17. Amariah, or Azariah, under Uzziah, about B.o. 783. 

18. Ahitub II. ) under Jotham, king of Judah, 1 Chron. vi. 

19. Zadok II. } 12. 

20. Uriah, under Ahaz, about B.o. 739. 

21. Shallum. 

22. Azariah, under Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxi. 10, about b«o. 726. 

23. Hilkiah. 

24. Eliakim, or Joakim, supposed to be the Hilkiah of 2 Chron. 

xxxiy. 14. 

25. Azariah, 1 Chron. yi. 14. Supposed to be called Neriah, 

Jer. xxxvi. 4. 

26. Seraiah, the last high priest before the captivity, killed, 

2 Kings xxy. 18. 

27. Jehozadah, or Josedech, during the captivity, between B.C. 

590 and 535. 

28. Joshua or Jesus, the son of Josedech, mentioned Zech. iii. 

1, and Hag. ii. 4. 

There are various obscurities connected with the suc- 
cession of the Jewish high priests, which it is impos- 
sible fully to explain, and the chronicles of Josephus 
and other writers of his nation differ in some lesser 
particulars from the above list. It is easier to give 
the history of the times that followed. 



II.— i^row the Captivity to the Reign of Herod, 

29. Joakim, Neh. xii. 10, under the Persian king Xerxes, 

80. Eliasib, Joasib, or Chasib, about B.o. 454. 

31. Joiada, or Juda. 

82. Jonathan, or John, as Josephus calls him. 

33. Jaddua, in the reign of Alexander of Macedonia, aboat B.o. 

34. OaiaB I. the son of Jaddua, who died B.o . ^^. 
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35. Simon I. called the Jast, died about b.o. 293. 

36. Eleazar, died B.o. 260. (Under him the Septuagint transla- 

tion was made.) 

37. Manasseh, died about B.o. 234. 

38. Onias ii. died b.o. 219. He was remarkable for coyetous- 

ness. 

39. Simon ii. died b.o. 199. 

40. Onias ill. died B.o. 170. He was removed b.o. 175. 

41. Jesus, or Jason, who was deposed B.C. 173. 

42. Onias iv., or Menelaus, died B.C. 162. Under his goyern- 

ment, the temple service was interrupted and profaned 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

43. Ljsimachus, deputy to Menelaus, killed B.C. 170. 

44. Alcimus, Jacimus, or Joachim, died B.C. 160. 

45. Onias y. He left Jerusalem, and retired into Egypt, B.C. 

150. 

46. Judas Maccabeus restored the sacrifices, B.C. 164. He died 

B.o. 161, and was the leader of the Asmonean family, 
who were of the lineage of the priests, but not of the 
family of Aaron. 

47. Jonathan, brother to Judas Maccabeus, died B.o. 144. 

48. Simon, also brother to Judas Maccabeus, died B.C. 135. 

49. John Hyrcanus, who died B.C. 106. 

50. Aristobulus, his younger brother, died B.C. 105. 

51. Alexander Janneus, his son, died B.C. 78. 

52. Hjrrcanus died B.C. 46. 

53. Aristobulus, his younger brother, usurped the office B.o. 67 

to 64. ^ 

54. Antigonus, his son, also an usurper, B.o. 40 to 37. 

55. Ananelus of Babylon, an obscure person, raised by Herod, 

B.o. 36. 

56. Aristobulus, the last of the Asmoneans, was high priest one 

year, b.o. 34. Being killed by the policy of Herod, Ana- 
nelus was again exalted. The high priests afterwards 
were seldom appointed according to any regular rule, 
but were often merely the instruments of party feeling. 



III. — Frrnn. tht Reign of Herod to the Destruction of the Temple, 

57. Jesus, the son of Phabis, removed by Herod, B.C. 23. 

58. Simon, the son of Beethus, deposed, b.o. 4, by Herod. 

59. Matthias, the son of Theophilus, and son-in-law of Simon, 

also deposed. , 

60. Joazar, the son of Simon, appointed in the same year. 

61. Eleazar, brother to Joazar, a.d. 1, under Archelaus. 

62. Jesus, son of Siah, a.d. 6. Joazttt «Lig5C\Ti«aCkft^^^, w.-vjA 

to IS, 
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63. AnanuB, the son of Seth, a.d. 13 to 24. f^ .^i ^^^117?^® 

64. Ishmael, the eon of Phabi, a.d. 24. J S"tl ^f }^! p 

65. Eleazar, son of Ananue, A.D. 24. i ^^rJLf.^nJt 

66. Simon, eon of Kanuth, a.d. 25. L^^^^reTBsi^n^ 

67. Joseph, or Caiaphas, mentioned in the Gospels, a.d. 26. 

Ananus, or Ananias, was his father-in-law, but there 
were four others between them. 

68. Jonathan, son of Ananus, a.d. 35, also raised by Roman 

influence. 

69. Theophilus, the brother of this Jonathan, A.D. 37. 

70. Simon Gantharus, raised by Herod Agrippa, a.d. 41. 

71. Matthias, the son of Ananus, a.d. 42. 

72. Elioneus, A.D. 44, for one year. 

73. Joseph, son of Caneus, A.D. 45 to 47. 

74. Ananeus, son of Nebedeus, from a.d. 47 to 63. 

75. Ismael, the son of Phabius, a.d. 63. 

76. Joseph, surnamed Cabei (the same year). 

77. Ananus, the son of Ananias (the same year). 

78. Jesus, the son of Ananus, a.d. 64. 

79. Jesus, the son of Gamaliel (the same year). 

80. Matthias, the son of Theophilus, a.d. 65 to 70. 

81. Phannias, the son of Samuel, a.d. 70, the year of the des- 

truction of the temple, after which no other high priest 
was regularly appointed. 

Joseplms reckons thirteen high priests before the 
erection of Solomon's temple, and eighteen between 
that and the time of the Babylonish captivity. He 
makes the whole number to amount to eighty-thretf, 
and adverts to the corrupt and ambitious manner in 
which the office was sought in the latter times, of 
which the frequent changes may give some imperfect 
idea. 
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PART II. 

THE POLITY OF THE JEWS. 



CHAPTEE X. 

INTEODUCTOBY BEMAEKS. 

The name of a creature brings with it the idea of a 
Creator and Disposer, Eev. iv. 11. Man claims au- 
thority over the objects that himself has formed, and 
this comparison is often used in Scripture, to shadow 
forth the great truth, that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and fulfils his own purposes, as the 
potter fashions vessels out of the clay, Dan. iv. 32 ; 
Kom. ix. 20, 21 ; Isa. xlv. 9 ; Jer. xviii. 6 ; Psa. c. 3 ; 
cxix. 73. The deaUngs of God with nations, as such, 
are plainly manifested both by Scripture and experi- 
ence ; for, although the true state of mdividuals cannot 
be judged from flieir condition as to outward prospe- 
rity, Eccl. ix. 2, yet since communities exist only in 
this world, it is in this world that nations are either 
punished or rewarded. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in point, from 
the histories of both Jews ana Gentiles. Some of the 
striking and minute descriptions of prophecy may be 
here aSiuded to. The sword, Hab. i. 6--8. The fa- 
mine, Jer. xiv. 1—4; v. 24; Lam. ii. 13 — 15. Wild 
beasts, Isa. xxxiv. 13, 14. The pestilence, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
15. Numerous interpositions or Providence might also 
be referred to, in which, though outwardly weak and 
powerless, the people of God experienced the truth of 
the promise, " No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper," Isa. liv. 17. Theirs ^aa i^sA. TCkSjt^ "»» 
god of the MUb, but one who -was m^'wsi\*o 'CcLea^.Ns^^^ 
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places and in all circmnstances, Dent. iv. 7 ; 1 Kings 
XX. 27, 28 ; see also 2 Kings vi. 16 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 12 ; 
XX. 12 ; xxxii. 21. How necessary it is to keep in mind, 
that in the Lord alone is righteousness and strength ! 
aU other confidence is leaning on a broken reed, by 
which many have pierced themselves with sorrow. 

" Sure as on creatures we depend, 
Our hopes in disappointment end." 

It is probable that the fallen angels gloried in their 
own perfections, and lost sight of that dependence 

- which must ever subsist between a creature and his 
Creator. It is certain that, by this temptation, Satan 
beguiled Eve, Gren. iii. 6 ; 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; and in the same 
manner he has endeavoured to seduce aU her posterity. 
The long lives of men before the flood, and their free 
and undisturbed possession of earthly indulgences, 
might have led them to exclaim, "Who is lord over 
usP" and perhaps to say, "There is no God." These 
were " overflown with a flood ;" but the race that fol- 
lowed them soon proved the corruption of their hearts, 
rejecting the commands of G-od, and falling into super- 
stition and idolatry. The presumptuous spirit of infi- 
delity has from time to time revived, and in these latter 
days it has become especially prevalent, 2 Pet. iii. 3. 

The Jews of old rightly judged, that the covenant 
which God made with rfoah was made with aU his pos- 
terity. Gen. ix. 9, and that its requirements were bmd- 
ing on Gentile proselytes. These were enjoined to 
abstain from fornication, murder, theft, idolatry, blas- 
phemy, eating of things strangled, and of blood. Simi- 
lar engagements were made by the apostles with their 
first converts from heathenism, and there had been in- 
stances from time to time, of solitary individuals in dis- 
tant lands acknowledging the authority of the Gt>d of 
Israel, who submitted U> these rules, and renounced 
their heathen practices. In many cases, doubtless, 
these sons and daughters from afar would also be in- 

0tructed in the import of the Le^t\c«i ^^^mfioea, and 
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brought to understand how all the families of the 
earth should be blessed in the promised Son of Abra- 
ham, that Seed of the woman who should bruise the 
head of the serpent, and become the Desire of all na- 
tions. But it was reserved for later ages that a nation 
should be bom in a day, and the kmgdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of God, and of his Christ, 
of which time even yet our views are distant and im- 
perfect, though some faint glimpses of a happier state 
of things are occasionally offered to us. 

" Haste then, and wheel away a shatter'd world. 
Ye alow revolving seasons ! We would see 
(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet,) 
A world ^hat does not dresA and hate its laws, 
And suffer for its crime ; would learn how fair 
The creature is that God pronounces good. 
How pleasant in itself what pleases him. 
Here every drop of honey hides a sting. 
Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers. 
And e'en the joy that haply some poor heart 
Derives from Heaven, pure as the fountain is. 
Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
From touch of human lips, at best impure ! 
Come, Lord, and, added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, ' 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature's hirth, 
And thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 
And over-paid its value with thy blood." 

Having thus considered briefly the condition of man- 
kind at large, and the relation in which they stand to- 
wards their Almighty Ruler, it may be desirable to re- 
turn to the notice of some of those institutions by 
which the Jews were for 1500 years distinguished as 
those to whom pertained " the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises," as well as to those 

Slans of their own devising, in which they more or less 
eparted from the will of God. AU law and social 
order, under whatever form it may bfe ot^imim.^^ ^xsSs. 
administered, ia necessarily baaed \r^u>i>KS ^Q>«^^^^a^- 
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ciple, that there is a self-existent Grod, the Creator and 
Disposer of all things, to whom all are accountable j 
and that this Almighty Being, this Good, as the name 
emphatically denotes, desires the welfare of all hiE 
creatures, especially of those who are endowed with 
rational powers, who possess immortal sonls. All reli- 
gion, natural or revealed, is based upon this principle, 
and is, in truth, a code of laws proceeding from as 
almighty, all-perfect Being. Or, to bring it more im- 
mediately home to us, it is a series of precepts delivered 
to children by a wise and affectionate Father. 

When mankind began to increase upon earth, liie 
parent, or head of the tribe, exercised supreme autho- 
rity over his children and servants. He was himseli 
accoimtable to no earthly superior, and could reward, 
punish, or dismiss as he thought proper. This is fuJly 
exemplified in the histories of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Each exercised his authority with an absolut€ 

gower, and, as in the cases of Ishmael, Esau and Jacob, 
imeon and Levi, acted from what would appear per- 
sonal feelings, rather than from any defined code oi 
laws. Doubtless the older patriarclis before them did 
the same, but their histories are less fully given. It is 
obvious that in proportion as men were actuated bj 
the fear of Grod, their government would be exercised 
with justice and kindness ; but where this was want- 
ing, as in the family of Cain before the flood, and in 
the case of Nimrod after the flood, there would be op- 
pression, violence, and wrong. The conduct of such 
men, in all ages, may be thus described : — 

*' To heaven the proud blasphemers raised their eyes. 
And scom'd the tardy vengeance of the skies ; 
On earth invincible, they sternly broke 
Love's willing bonds, and Nature's kindred yoke. 
Mad for dominion, with remorseless sway, 
Compell'd their reptile brethren to obey. 
And doom'd their human herds, with thankless toil. 
Like brutes to grow and perish on the soil 5 
Their sole inheritance through lingering years. 
The bread of misery and the cup oi ^»s%." 
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A more minute description of sncli characters is con- 
tained in Job xxiv. 1 — 12. In fact, the most detailed 
account contained in the sacred records, with reference 
to patriarchal life, is found in the book of Job. There 




JOB IN niS PROSPEROUS DAYS. 

we see the man of wealth, influence, and ability, the 
object of respect and attention, using his talents for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures, and deriving in- 
struction from the works of creation and providence, 
mourning over the mixture of good and evil in this 
earthly scene, yet comforting himself in the prospect 
of a future day of retribution, and saying, 

For I know that my Eedeemer liveth. 
And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; 
And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. Job xix. 25, 26. 

K 2 
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As men nmltiplied upon the eartli, larger ffroups 
were formed, called states and kingdoms ; all their 
systems may be traced up to the patriarchal source; 
but they were frequently much corrupted. The Egyp- 
tians are considered to have been the jfirst to introduce 
kingly government, see Gen. xii. 15, 20 ; but the kings 
in mose days were very different from the monarchs 
of later times. We read, in Josh, xii., of thirty-one 
kings in a very small space of territory, scarcely equal 
in extent to the principality of Wales. Yet if their 
dominions were small, their authority was still abso- 
lute, as may be gathered from the tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of Adom-bezek, Judg. i., ana of Pharaoh, 
Exod. 1. 

The deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt was a 
direct act of Divine power, and the subjects oi this de- 
liverance were called upon to obey the Lord who led 
them forth. This was expressly declared before the 
deliverance had been accomplisned, and again imme- 
diately after it, Exod. vi. 7, and xii. 42. The form of 
government thus established for the Jews is rightly 
deemed a Theocracy — a system in which the affairs of 
state were conducted by the immediate direction of the 
Almighty. Thus Jehovah was the King as well as the 
God of Israel, and is continually spoken of as such. 
He was everyw^here present among them, not only as 
he is in all places, but by a special manifestation of his 
power in the tabernacle, over the mercy-seat, in the 
bright cloud called the Shechinah, to which, in all 
cases requiring direction, the high priest resorted, as a 
prime minister to an earthly ruler or sovereign prince, 
to receive orders and directions. There is, m Wumb. 
ix. 17 — 23, a beautiftil description of the manner in 
which the Lord guided his people through the wil- 
derness, and the psalmist refers repeatedly to God as 
his leader, Psa. xxxii. 8; Ixxiii. 24. And it must be 
remembered that the earlier proceedings of this re- 
markable people were foreseen and directed by Jeho- 
rah, as is plain from Acts vii. 1 — 20, and from Genesis 
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XV. However, it is from the departure out of Egypt 
that their poli^ as a nation is to he dated. 

" The covenant of Jehovah with the Hebrew people," 
says an eminent writer, " and their oath by which they 
bound their allegiance to Jehovah, their God and King, 
was, that they should receive and obey the laws whidi 
he should appoint as their Supreme Governor, with a 
particular engagement to keep themselves from the 
idolatry of the nations round about them, whether the 
idolatry they had seen while they dwelt in the land of 
Egypt, or that which they had observed in the na- 
tions by which they passed to the promised land. In 
keeping this allegiance to Jehovah, as their immediate 
and supreme Lord, they were to expect the blessings 
of Goa*s immediate and peculiar protection in the 
security of their liberty, peace, and prosperity, against 
all attempts of their idolatrous neighbours ; but if 
they should break their allegiance to Jehovah, or for- 
sake the covenant of Jehovah by going and serving 
other gods and worshipping them, that they should 
forfeit these blessings of Divine protection, and the 
anger of Jehovah should be kindled against the land, to 
bnng upon it all the curses that are written in the book 
of Deuteronomy, xxix. 25 — 27. The substance, then, 
of this solemn transaction between God and the 
Israelites, which may be called the original contract of 
the Hebrew government, was this : If the Hebrews 
would voluntarily consent to receive Jehovah as 
their Lord and iting, to keep his covenant and laws, 
to honour and worship him as the one true God, 
in opposition to all idolatry, then, though God, as 
sovereign of the world, rules over all the nations of the 
earth, and all nations are under the general care of his 
providence, he would govern the Hebrew nation by 
peculiar laws of his own appointment, and bless it with 
a more immediate and particular protection ; he would 
secure to it the invaluable privileges of true religion, 
together with liberty, peace, and prosperity, «s^ ^ 
favoured people above all otlieT natiou^'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HISTOBY OF THE JEWISH POLITY. 

Every well-regulated government must possess a code 
of laws known to the people, that their conduct may be 
regulated accordingly. Thus it pleased Grod to defiver 
to the Jews the laws of Moses, by which they should 
be governed. These have been already considered. 
We have now to notice the ruling or administrative 
power. The first magistrates were appointed, as the 
ministers of the Most High, upon the recommendation 
of Jethro, Exod. xviii. 14—26. They were very similar 
in degrees to the officers under the Saxon government 
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in our own land. Probably king Alfred derived the idea 
from this portion of holy writ. But it is evident, that 
previously and subsequently to their appointment, there 
were officers of the cnildren of Israel. Moses had his 
previous communications with the people through of- 
ficers — ^their elders ; these could not nave been the 
Egyptian task-masters, and it is not said that others 
were appointed in their places. From comparing Deut. 
xxix. 10, and Josh. xxiu. 2, it is considered that these 
representatives were the heads of tribes or families, 
and judges or officers. Michaelis is of opinion that, 
like the members of our own British House of Com- 
mons, they acted on their own responsibility, not being 
required to take instructions from their constituents. 
The heads and princes of tribes, at that time in office, 
are mentioned by name, in Numb. i. ; and as late as 
the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16, they are enu- 
merated. The manner of their appointment, their 
succession, their peculiar powers, are aU unknown to 
us ; but it is evident that they possessed considerable 
authority, and that, with their assistance, public affairs 
might proceed, without a king, or judge, or legislative 
body. In the absence of these, the tribes would be a 
confederacy of twelve states, in which the strongest 
would have some predominance ; for iastance, those of 
Judah, Ephraim, and Manasseh. See Josh. xvii. 15 — 
17 ; Judg. i. Under these, the judges would act, Judg. 
xi. 5 ; 1 Sam. viii. 4. Their continuance, when the 
Jews should settle in the promised land, is expressly 
provided for, Deut. xvi. 18. The .term, " make," seems 
there to indicate, being appointed by, or in behalf of 
the people, and not as hj Divine interposition. There 
was also a coimcil of seventy, who appear to have been 
counsellors or assistants to Moses, and not ori^ally a 
judicial tribunal. See the history, Numb. xi. 24, 25. 
After the captivity in Babylon, that council, called the 
Sanhedrim, rulea the nation; they were similar in 
numbers, but their character was greatly altered, TW 
judges were usually selected foam \ke \.t^^ ol^jfis^-* ''^a^ 
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were also the Shoterim or scribes. That tribe was 
most conversant with the law ; they studied it, and be- 
came interpreters of its difficulties, which led to the 
introduction of interpretations making void the law, as 
our blessed Saviour declared. Matt. xv. 9. But in 
earlier times they seemed to have been usefdl, 2 Chron. 
xix. 5 — 11, and xxxv. 3. In addition to the high priest 
or ecclesiastical ruler, who was the immediate channel 
for intercourse with God, there was a supreme ruler for 
civil aflPairs, to whom even the former was sometimes 
subordinate. Moses was the first of these ; then Joshua, 
whose appointment is recorded Numb, xxvii. 18 ; after 
him, the elders, who had formed his council, carried on 
his government, though no individual was especially 
set apart as chief ruler. But the people continued to 
obey them, and served the Lord *' all the days of the 
elders that overlived Joshua, and which had known all 
the works of the Lord, that he had done for Israel." 

After their decease, a state of anarchy followed ; 
this was connected with disobedience to the Divine 
commands, Judg. ii. 12 — 15. Then individuals were 
appointed from time to time, who exercised the rule as 
judges. These appear to have been selected according 
to the Divine appointment ; their mission and authority 
were usually sanctioned and confirmed by some mani- 
festations of Divine power. In some cases they were 
individuals called upon by the public voice to act under 
some pressing emergency, like Jephthah, and occasion- 
ally their authority was restricted to a part of Israel. 
They had no power to enact new laws. But to adjudge 
causes according to the law, and were the executive 
power. They had no regular funds, except their 
private incomes, which in some cases appear to have 
been considerable, for instance, fifty asses ; but the 
people were accustomed to bring them presents or 
offerings. This form of government contmued from 
the death of Joshua to the appointment of Saul as king 
of Israel; a space, according to Hales, of 470 years: 
but Samuel seems chiefly to la.ave cotv&Dl^^ \rmi^e\£ to 
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the office of a prophet during the latter part of his 
life. 

In the first book of Samuel, the appointment of Saul 
the first king is recorded, and the circumstances are 
minutely related. It was plainly stated that the desir- 
ing of a king was displeasing to the Lord, for it was in 
effect casting off" the rule of Jehovah, and ending the 
theocracy. It had, however, been foreseen and provided 
for, Deut. xvii. 14—20. The first appointment showed 
the people the evil of their wishes, but it was after- 
wards overruled for good. The royal power continued 
in the family of David until the captivity, and from this 
line of eartnly monarchs our blessed Saviour, accord- 
ing to the flesn, descended. 

Laws were provided especially for the guidance of 
th(3 kings, but they were soon departed from. Accord- 
ing to the neglect or observance of these precepts, the 
king and the people suffered or prospered. Though in 
many respects aosolute, the kmgs could not depart 
from or cnange the law. Thus even Ahab could not 
compel Nabom to break the law of Jehovah, and could 
only put him to death by means of a false charge 
against him, 1 Kings xxi. The monarchs were tne 
vicegerents of Jehovah, bound to consult him through 
the liigh priest on all occasions of emergency, and 
limited by the revelations and precepts of Urod. Nor 
were they permitted to take the office of ministers on 
themselves m affairs relating to religious worship ; for 
doing this, Saul was found guilty of his second act of 
disobedience. King Uzziah ^o was struck with leprosy 
when thus engagea. Our Lord Jesus Christ alone is 
at once the BLing, the Prophet, and the Priest of his 
obedient people, and by his one offering he hath per- 
fected for ever them tliat are sanctified. 

Saul's inauguration was not attended with any pomp 
or splendour, nor was any provision made for his ad- 
ministration ; but, when settled on the throne, he seems 
to have taken whatever he thought desirable. Such is 
the character of any government when first adopted 
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among a people of simple habits. Many in the present 
day will oe aware that the natives of the South Sea 
Islands, before the introduction of a regular system of 
law and government, were often required to yield their 
property to those who possessed power ; and that a 
queen among them, who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, owned that " it was not right to take a little 
man's tree without his permission," and sent him a 
present as an equivalent for the loss which had been 
mflicted on him by her attendants. 

There is no express statement, in the history of the 
kings of Israel, as to the amount of their revenues ; but 
these appear to have been chiefly paid in kind, as is 
still the case in the court of Abyssinia. Voluntary 
offerings and presents were frequently made, 1 Sam. 
X. 27. Lands formerly uncultivated or confiscated, 
became annexed to the crown, and were given as re- 
wards to the servants of the kings, 1 Sam. viii. 14; 
xxii. 7 ; while foreigp tribute and commerce were after- 
wards added to their resources, 2 Sam. viii. ; 1 Kings 
X. 28, 29. It is evident, however, that the greatest 
monarchs took much interest in what would now be 
called farming, 1 Chron. xxvii. 26 — 31 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
10 ; Amos vii. 1 ; Prov. xxvii. 23—27. 

The worst feature in the conduct of Saul was his self- 
will. He forgot the true character of God, the Supreme 
Huler of Israel, and aimed at bein^ an independent 
monarch, after the manner of the nations. He did not 
lay aside the worship of Jehovah, but he failed in obe- 
dience to the Divine command, and for this he was set 
aside, 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23. In the same spirit, he 
sought to slay David. His son Jonathan showed more 
submission to the will of Grod, to which his noble, dis- 
interested friendship for David. is to be traced ; and it 
may therefore be observed that he better understood 
that Israel was a theocracy, a government under the 
immediate direction of the Lord. The people were 
left for some time to a king after their own heart, Hos. 
jsm\ 11, Even after the death, oi ^woiV, iot «sN\iiLft they 
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rebelled against the word of God, 2 Sam. v. 2. In all 
this David was a type of Christ the Lord, who reigns 
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PARTING OF DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

as a king over those that once rejected him. Many 
passages in the Psalms are spoken with this twofold 
signification ; for instance, Psa. xviii. ; Ixxxix. 20 — 35 ; 
cxxxii. 17, 18. Nor must the important prophecy and 
promise contaiaed in 2 Sam. vii. he here unnoticed. 

David's government was more agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of the Divine law than that of liis predecessor, 
but in some respects it seems to have pressed upon the 

?eople. Solomon's rule was stiQ more oppressive, 
'he separation of Israel and Judah into two distinct 
kingdoms may be traced to several anterior events. As 
it has been observed, from the very beginning of the 
Israelitish nation the two tribes of Judah and Ephraim 
had disputed the pre-eminence. The former flourish- 
ed in the number of its faimlies, as well as in its pow- 
er and wealth, being allied to the PTaa2c«dC?£\& \x\.^^^> 
1 ChroD. iv. 18 ; v. 2. Judah. also mase\xfe^ fe^\.Ssi ^^« 
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Bojouminff in the desert, and reckoned upon a dominion 
which had been promised, Gen. xlix. 10. The other, 
Ephraim, depended on the ffreat name of Joseph, and 
the blessing pronounced by Jacob, 1 Chron. v. 2 ; Gen. 
xlviii. 5 — 19 ; became powerful in Egypt, 1 Chron. vii. 
24 ; and afterwards increased in strength and prosperity, 
Josh. xvii. 14 ; Judg. i. 35. These tribes were also 
among the first to receive their allotments, when the 
land was divided. Josh, xviii. 2. In after years, the 
tribe of Ephraim was distinguished for its turbulent 
and warlike spirit, Judg. viii. 1, and xii. 1 — 4. That of 
Judah was probably more disposed for peace, Judg. xv. 
11. It is not mentioned in the histories of Deborah or 
of Gideon. The elevation of David completed the mor- 
tification of Ephraim, and the northern tribes ; and it 
is remarkable that during his long-continued wander- 
ings, he never quitted the territories of Judah and 
Benjamin. On the death of Saul two thrones existed 
for a time. David felt his weakness, 2 Sam. iii. 39. 
The choice of Jerusalem, for the capital and centre of 
worship, instead of Shiloh, could not but displease 
the trioe of Ephraim, Psalm Ixxviii. 67, 68. After- 
wards a small spark kindled a flame, which Sheba 
knew how to excite, in the northern tribes, 2 Sam. xix. 
41 ; XX. 1. Finally, the privileges enjoyed by the tribe 
of Judah, and the advantages of their situation for 
commerce vdth Egypt, Idumea, and Arabia, with the 
intrigues of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi. 27, 28, produced the 
revohition which broke out upon the death of Solomon, 
1 Kings xii. 

All this, however, was wisely overruled for good. 
The change was not made until the Mosaic law had 
subsisted for some time, under circumstances which 
proved that it did not depend upon any human power, 
and the revolt was expressly spoken of as being per- 
mitted by God, 1 Kings xii. 24, and xiv. 8, for wise 
reasons; for instance, the preventing the entire pre- 
ralenee of idolatry and corruption in the descendants 
of Israel^ 2 Chron. xi. IS — ^17 . T^na '^^ %^S1 ts\s«« 
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evident in after times, 2 Chron. xxx. 6 ; xxxiv. 33 ; 
Hosea xi. 12 ; Amos vii. 12. The kingdom of Judah 
became a place of refuge for those who were piously 
disposed, and its inhabitants were often warned to avoid 
the example of their neighbours. In some respects, 
the effect would be similar to that produced in our 
own land and elsewhere, by the removals of Protestants 
imder persecution from one'"country to another, which 
has undoubtedly been useftd in keeping ahve a sense 
of the dangers and errors of Popery. There might 
even have been seasons of temporary reformation in 
Israel, when the prospects of true religion in Judah 
were discouraging, but the reverse was far more com- 
monly the case. 

Through the history of the kings, there are many 
particulars which show that the monarchy was limited 
m power, although the king was in many respects ab- 
solute. The coiits of Europe, in ancient tunes, re- 
sembled eastern courts much more than thev do imder 
modem arrangements. Thousands of followers are 
supported, hence large suppHes of provisions are 
needed, 1 Kings iv. 22, 23. The king sits in the midst 
of his nobles m regular pomp, and is rarely seen by 
the mass of his people. "Seeing the king" is often 
spoken of in Scripture as an especial privilege ; see 
Isa. xxxiii. 17; Matt, xviii. 10. The prostrations 
which were usual on entering the royal presence are 
frequently referred to, 1 Sam. xxiv. 8 ; Matt. ii. 11. 
But, in tnis respect, the Jews avoided offering the ido- 
latrous homage common among heathen nations, Esth. 
iii. 2. The eastern sovereigns were, and still are fond 
of appearing in splendid robes, and adorned with jewels, 
Acts xii. 21; Esth. vi. 8, 9 ; 1 Kings xxii. 10. The 
kings of Persia are described as choosing those apart- 
ments for the reception of ambassadors, in which, ac- 
cording to the season, the light wiU best display their 
magnificence. These points, however, belong rather to 
the " Manners and Customs of the Jews." 

The principal officers or peraoivB «;)oo\3l\,\>c^^V5s^%^^^^^ 
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the prime minister, literally the second to the monarch, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 17 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. The royal coun- 
sellors, 1 Kings xii. 6 ; Isa. iii. 3 ; Jer. xxxvi. 12. The 
recorder or cHronicler, an office of some importance in 
days when reading and writing were comparatively little 
known, 2 Sam. viii. 16 ; 1 Kings iv. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 
18 ; see also Esth. vi. 1, and x. 2. The scribe or secre- 
tary of state, who wrote from the dictation of the mo- 
narch, 2 Sam. viii. 17, and xx. 25 ; Jsa. xxxvi. 3. The 
prophets also, and the high-priests, were frequently ad- 
mitted, as being commissioned from God. Inis is plain 
throughout the history of David and his successors : 
Also Sie governor of the household may be mentioned, 

1 Kings xviii. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 18 ; Isa. xxii. 22. The 
king had the power of issuing edicts or laws, in doing 
which he generally took the advice of his counsellors, 
Jer. xxxvi., xxxviii. But these were not to supersede 
the written law, as recorded by Moses; the royal 
edicts ought to have carried out the same principles, 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19. Yet how often was the law forgot- 

' ten. The employment of Levites by king Jehoshapnat, 

2 Chron. xvii. 9, as teachers to the rest of the nation, 
seems to indicate that the precepts given in Deut. vi. 
6, 7, were not duly regarded. We read, 2 Kings xxii., 
of the just consternation of Josiah, when a copy of the 
law was found, at discovering how widely he and his 
people had departed from its precepts. He then purged 
the temple of its symbols of idolatrous worship, and 
burned the vessels used in the service of Baal. The 
sins of Israel had already brought down the judgments 
threatened against them, and now the iniquity ofJudah 
was fast involving them in the like ruin, 2 feings xvii. 
18 — 23. Before forty years more had elapsed, the land 
was left " utterly desolate and utterly spoiled, for the 
Lord had spoken the word, * to rest and enjoy her sab- 
baths,* " according to the emphatic language of Moses, 
"because it did not rest in your sabbams when ye 
dwelt upon it." The utter desolation that followed, is 

strikingly described by Isaiah., ch. Vs.. \^, \^ •. 
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' For wickedness burnetii as the fire : 
It shall devour the briers and thorns. 
And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, 
And they shall mount up like the lifting up of smoke. 
Through the wrath of the Lord of hosts is the land dark- 

enedj 
And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire." 




JOSIAH DESTBOYINQ THE VESSELS USED IN IDOLATROUS 
WORSHIP. 

It is sufficient to state, that the banished Jevrs vrere, 
after a time at least, treated rather as colonists than 
slaves, so that many, perhaps most of them, remained 
behind. They had a ruler and magistrates from their 
own number, vrith power to judge and punish, as ap- 
pears from the apocryphal history of Susanna. Those 
who returned to their own land were governed by Ze- 
rubbabel or Sheshbazzar, and Joshua the hi^h-priest, 
Ezra i. 8, and iv. 3 ; Hag. ii. 4 ; and Zech. iii. 8, and 
iv. 6 ; and afterwards by Ezra and Nehemiah, whose 
proceedings are particularly recorded. With their his- 
tories the Old Testament closes, giving indications 

L a 
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which confirm the accounts of uninspired writers, that 
the Jews were subject to the Roman government, as 
well as to the earlier monarchs of Persia and Syria. 
The high-priests exercised the authority, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, assisted by the council of the Sanhedrim, 
whose power was increased and established, so that the 
government was in fact an oligarchy, being vested in a 
few chief leaders. 

The oppressions of the Syrian rulers led to attempts 
at self-defence, and the rising of the Maccabees, after 
three hundred years had passed, who, in some respects, 
imitated the proceedings of the judges of old. That 
house governed for one hundred and twenty-six years, 
imtil the dispute between Hyrcanus and nis brolier 
Aristobulus led to the subjugation of Judaea under the 
power of the Eomans, who continued Hyrcanus in his 
office as high-priest, but save thegovemment to Anti- 
pater, an Idumaean proselyte. Bie was succeeded by 
his son Herod, in whose family the chief power re- 
mained until it was taken from them and given to a 
Roman deputy. The true Shiloh, the Prince of Peace, 
even the Lord Jesus Christ, had now come, and the 
sceptre was departed from Judah. Even this sKght 
reference to the history of preceding times will show 
that the faith of true believers among the Jews, in all 
ages, had respect to the promised Messiah, the only 
Mediator between God and man. 

" E'en they who, dragg'd to Shinar's fiery sand, 
Tiird with reluctant strength the stranger's land ; 
Who sadly told the slow revolving years. 
And steep'd the captive's bitter bread with tears,— 
Would oft awake to chant their future fame. 
And from the skies their lingering Saviour claim. 
His promised aid could every fear control. 
This nerved the warrior's heart, this steel'd the martyr's 
soul." 

Such has not been the case with their descendants in 
later ages, during the centuries that have elapsed since 
the BomauB destroyed tlieir city, x.ii. 70. Time would 
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fail to tell the ridiculous and blasphemous legends 
which have gained credence among the E-abbmical 
Jews, and which describe the Almighty God as exist- 
ing in a human form ; as playing with the leviathan ; 
as daily occupied in studying the law, in administering 
justice, and providing food for mankind, according to 
certain fixed rules ; as weeping, groaning, and roarmg ; 
interpreting literally the figurative style of prophecy, 
and taking little or no care of the Gentile world. AU 
these wrong notions may be fitly summed up in one 
sentence of the psalmist, " Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself: but I wiU reprove 
thee." The false and wicked traditions of the rabbins 
respecting the history of our blesse'd Eedeemer are best 
suppressed. The Jewish views as to a future state are 
also gross and sensual, and closely allied to the fables 
of Mohammedanism, rather than to the representations 
of Scripture, Psa. xvii. 15 ; xlix. 15 ; Isa. xxxiii. 17 — 24, 

The Eoman government was in many respects op- 
pressive to the Jewish nation, but it was their own 
continued obstinacy and wilful rejection of Christ and 
his salvation which hastened their destruction. Being 
now left to themselves, they became a prey to the sin- 
ful dissensions and excesses which ended in the ruin of 
their city and temple, a.d. 70. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the Sanhedrim, or Jewish council, con- 
tinued to exist. It was settled at Tiberias, and go- 
verned the people by its influence, drawing stiU closer 
the bondage of traditional observances which took the 
place of the temple worship and sacrifices, the chief 
rabbi ruling the nation instead of the high-priest. The 
eastern Jews afterwards chose another head, whom 
they termed the Prince of the Captivity, and, in secret, 
the destruction of their enemies was predicted, by the 
name of the Edomites. But our linuts forbid any at- 
tempt to trace the varying fortunes of the Jews who 
were dispersed throughout the Eoman empire, and 
have remained scattered to the present time. 

The regular establishment of synagogues, wherever 
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the Jews have been allowed to settle, has formed par- 
ticidar points for union and intercourse throughout the 
whole communiiy, while their stated maintenance of 
men learned in the law, to keep up a course of instruc- 
tion for youth, has also preserved them separate from 
the people among whom they dwell. Every duty and 
pursuit of life, every hour of the day, is subjected to 
some special observance ; among which, daily lamenta- 
tions for the degraded state of their nation assist in 
keeping up the distinction by which the Jews are still 
held in subjection to their spiritual guides. About a.d. 
260, the Mishna, or written code of traditional law, 
proceeded from the school of Tiberias, and by fumish- 
mg interpretations to the Mosaic law, supphed a new 
code to the Jewish nation, which itself was not long 
afterwards overlaid by the Gemara, a sort of addi- 
tional code, these together composing the Talmud, and 
containing a set of adjudged rules or cases to ^de or 
mislead the Jews still farther from the principles of 
Scripture. In later times, many of the Jews have cast 
off this mental bondage, and while some have resolved 
to keep close to the Old Testament alone, and are thus 
placed within the reach of the efforts of Christian 
friends, like the scribe to whom Jesus could say, 
"Thou art not far from the kingdom of God," Mark 
xii. 34 : others have quite renounced aU religious pro- 
fessions, and devoted themselves to the cares andjplea- 
sures of this life, like too many of the nominal Chris- 
tians aroimd them. This is very much the case where 
Sopery and irreligion prevail, and the expression, " he 
ves like a Christian," has become proverbial among 
the more rijgid, to denote a profligate and irreligious 
character. This state of carelessness is common, though 
not pecidiar, to the Jews now settled in England. Un- 
til the last few years the Jews of Poland and Germany 
were far superior to most of their brethren in strictness 
and outward decorum, and some of the most bigoted 
still continue to reside in those lands. Farther parti- 
culars as to the modern descendaatB of Israel may be 
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found in a little work entitled " The Jew, in tliis and 
other Lands," published hj the Religious Tract Society. 
The condition of Jewish females is generally de- 
graded. They are not always, even in the present day, 
taught to read, for it is considered unnecessary for them 
to study the law. In the synagogues, also, tne women 
are confined to their own latticed gallery, and can see 
or hear little of the pubHc worship below. How dif- 
ferent from the direction of Moses, Deut. xxxi. 12. 
The male children begin to learn the Hebrew text at 
five years, but, from the age of ten, the Talmud and 
its commentaries are chiefly studied. The Jewish 
legends state that God gave the oral law, or the tradi- 
tions of the elders, to Moses, by night, as the written 
law was given to him by day, and mat he repeated it 
by word of mouth to the congregation of Israel ; but 
these accounts are mixed with such inconsistencies, as 
prove them to be false. In reference to them, as con- 
trasted with the Scriptures of truth, a modem Jewess 
has observed correctly, — " We allude not to the oral 
law, nor would we enter into the wide labyrinth of pros 
and cons, with which this question is now agitatiug the 
Jewish nation. Our aim is simply to explain the words 
of the Bible — to prove those words are not the words 
of finite man, but the inspiration of a merciful Father, 
whose omniscience, aware of the wide barrier which sin 
would raise between his people and himself, permitted 
and inspired his chosen servants to compile a volume 
which would be the ladder between earth and heaven, 
the uniting link between the immortal spirit and its 
immortal resting place, the message of love from a 
pitying father to his repentant and beheving children. 
This is the Bible, the whole Bible, not the Mosaic 
books alone. In them we find our guide to the religion 
and morality most pleasing unto God. If that religion, 
that morality, were the work of man, why should it 
thus have outlasted every other in the world P Egypt, 
Greece, Home, boasted each their lawgivers, their 
archives, their glories ; yet all have pass^ away, and 
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not a trace remains, save those stupendous monuments 
of antiquity which tell us * such things have been.* Is it 
so with the law of Moses P with the people he was the 
instrument of redeeminff p Scattered they are, indeed, 
all over the known world : but that very dispersion is 
the unanswerable proof of the truth ana inspiration of 
the Bible; for the law, in its essentials, is as it was 
vouchsafed, and a prophecy, in this dispersion, is strik- 
ingly and mournfully fulfilled." 

Although the labours of Christian ministers and 
teachers among the Jews have, in many cases, been 
crowned with success, yet stiU, as a body, they remain 
insensible to the sin of their nation in crucifying the 
Lord of glory, and rather regard their dispersed and 
wretched state as a punishment for other offences. 
They continue to await the coming of the Messiah, 
who, as some of them say, is sitting in disguise as a 
beggar at the gates of Kome. Omers look for two 
Messiahs, the one suffering and the other triumphant. 
Thus the children of Israel have abode many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice : but they shaU fear the Lord and his good- 
ness in the latter days. On the annual return of the 
date of the destruction of their temple, some of the 
Jews have long been accustomed to assemble near its 
site, to mourn over its ruins, and read the book of La- 
mentations. To this occasion the following lines refer : 

" Where yon sad ruin crowns Moriah's steep, 
Thy humbled remnant, Judah, sit and weep ! 
Thy gathering thousands press the hallow'd ground. 
Bare are their feet, their loins with sackcloth bound. 
The book of sorrows to their hearts they press. 
And tears and songs bewail their deep distress. 
Yet hark again ! amidst their stifling sighs, 
A louder, loftier chant begins to rise ; 
The voice of prayer cheers Judah's weeping throng. 
Faith warms the strain, and hope renews the song." 
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BOAZ AND THE KINSMAN OF RUTU AT THE GATE OF THE CITY. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



COUETS OF JUSTICE. 

While mankind remained in the small divisions of fa,- 
milies or tribes, the father of the family, or head of the 
tribe, possessed and exercised the authority of a judge. 
All quarrels or complaints would be brought before 
him, or decided by him as the legal ruler. When 
these bodies of men became more numerous, or the 
head proved infirm, others would be appointed to dis- 
charge his duties, which, by degrees, in every commu- 
nity, led to some method for the regular administra- 
tion of justice. In the patriarchal times, we find many 
E roofs that matters were thus decided, and when the 
rst stage of society was passed, it appears that judg- 
ment was regularly given m public, usually at the gate 
of the city, which was the place of chief resort and pas- 
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sage. All public business in the east seems to have 
been transacted there, for which purpose spaces were 
left at the gate, where buildings were often erected. 
Abraham bargained for his purchase of a sepulchre at 
the gate of the city of Hebron, Gen. xxiii. 10. Hamor 
and his son negotiated with Jacob and his sons at the 
gate of the city, Gen. xxxiv. 24. The transaction be- 
tween Boaz and the nearer kinsman of E-uth was at 
the gate of Bethlehem, Ruth iv. 1 ; see also Job i. 7. 

This explains Job v. 4, where the children of the 
wicked are said to be crushed in the gate, and Fsabn 
cxxvii. 5, where it said of those blessed with families, 
that they shall not be ashamed when they speak with 
their enemies in the gate. Also Prov. xxii. 22, "^Neither 
oppress the afflicted m the gate," and Lam. v. 14, " The 
elders have ceased from the gate." Many consider that 
our Lord makes allusion to this. Matt. xvi. 18, when 
he says, the gates of hell shall not prevail against his 
church. In eastern cities generally the same custom 
has existed. The Turkish sovereign has long been 
called the Porte, a name derived from the performance 
of public business at the gate of the palace. 

When the Israelites left Egypt, they had no arranged 
system for the administration of justice, which doubtless 
had been carried before the Egyptian tribimalfl. AU 
matters and disputes, therefore, were brought before 
Moses, who devoted much of his time to settle them. 
But it was obvious that some other plan must be 
adopted among so vast a multitude. The particulars 
of the change are recorded, Exod. xviii. Before the 
Israelites entered Canaan, the administration of justice 
there throughout the land was noticed. Dent. xvi. 18, 
and the apjjointment of administrators for every loca- 
lity was an important measure. In the following chap- 
ter, various provisions relative to their proceedings are 
given, with directions for obtaining further judgment in 
matters of importance. There is no particular account 
of them before the captivity, except in reference to the 
proceedings of JehosliaplMLt,^ C\aoiuTaL.V-\\,tWii^h 
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at first the judges, and afterwards the kings, superin- 
tended the admmistratiott of justice in matters of diffi- 
culty. Thus Deborah appears to have acted, Judff. iv. 
5, while the general administration was conducted by 
others, probably those noticed ch. v. 10. The eastern 
mollahs, or men of the law, have been thus distinguished 
in later days. 

After the captivity, Ezra appointed two classes of 



iudges, Ezra vii. 25, but difficult cases were still brought 
before the high-priest or ruler, until the time of the 
Maccabees, when a supreme tribunal was appointed. 



before the high-priest or ruler, until the time of the 
Maccabees, when a supreme tribunal was appointed. 
This was the Sanhedrim, or great council, as it is often 







THE COURT OF THE SANHEDRIM. 



called in the New Testament, consisting of seventy-two 
persons, under a president and vice-president. Erom 
the time of Herod the office of presidfeiit ^«^ ^^*C\!s^ 
from that of high-priest, and became o^ ccyasv^«^^^«^«^ 
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importance. The method of appointment to this coun- 
cil is not clearly stated, but it consisted of three 
classes, — these were the chief-priests, the elders, per- 
haps the heads of tribes, and the scribes or men learned 
in the law. This council apj)ears to have sat daily, at 
first in a room between the inner and outer courts of 
the temple, afterwards in other places. Its authority 
was verr ^eat ; it decided all causes brought before it 
from inferior courts, and directed the affairs of the na- 
tion generally. Especially it decided upon those who 
claimed to be prophets, who were numerous in the lat- 
ter days of the Roman state. From this council a de- 
putation was sent to John the Baptist, in order to ex- 
amine his pretensions and proceedings, John i. 19. 
This council also sat upon our blessed Lord, but the 
assembly by which he was condemned was hastily and 
illegally summoned, and came together determined to 
condemn him. Matt. xxvi. 59, seeking false witnesses 
to give a colour to their proceedings. When the Ro- 
man power became paramount in Judsea, the right of 
ordenng the punishment of death was taken from this 
assembfy. The stoning of Stephen was a tumultuous 
act, not a legal sentence, Acts vii. 57. When other 
rulers were powerful and arbitrary, this council could 
not exercise much power. Under Herod, who, at the 
beginning of his reign, had caused the whole number, 
except tlu-ee, to be beheaded, they could not act with in- 
dependence. Latterly, though the Romans ruled in Pa- 
lestine, the Sanhedrim exercised more independent au- 
thority in matters connected with the Jewish privileges 
and reUgjon. Thus it filled up the measure of the na- 
tional iniquity, by its bitter persecution of the Chris- 
tians, of which many details are recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and also in the Epistles. The seventy 
elders chosen by Moses in the wilderness, under the 
Divine direction, seem to have been a council, or se- 
nate, that assisted him in governing the people. There 
18 no trace of their having sat aa ^ud^es, or mention of 
them after the arrival in Caaaaaa, 
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There were also smaller councils of local authority. 
These are thought to be referred to by our blessed Lord, 
as the judgment. Matt. v. 22. But the inferior courts 
of judicature are not clearly described by any writers 
upon whom reliance can be placed ; for tne Tabnudists 
are not worthy of credit. However, there were judges 
in every city and town, who were assisted by two Le- 
vites, that tribe being devoted to the study of the law, 
and best skilled in its precepts. In reference to these 
tribunals, great care was taken to inculcate the neces- 
sity for the strict and correct administration of justice 
and the prohibition of bribery ; see Exod. xxiii. 8 ; 
Lev. xix. 15 ; Deut. i. 17 — 19. They were even cau- 
tioned agaiQst leaning too much to the feelings of com- 
passion. Lev. xix. 15. They were in fact the repre- 
sentatives of the Most High as the Supreme Riuer, 
and therefore must act without respect of persons. 
Yet bribery and corruption prevailed with other evils, 
which the prophets frequently reproved. Amos even 
testifies to the taking a bribe so paltry as a pair of 
wooden sandals, ch. u. 6. The administration of jus- 
tice among heathen and Mohammedan nations, in the 
east, has usually been very corrupt, and the judges 
have almost openly exacted bribes from the parties 
applving to them. 

There were also courts of judicature held in the 
synagogues before the rulers of them, who inflicted 
punishment bv scourging. Matt. x. 17 ; Acts xxii. 19. 
Something of this sort still exists among the Jews, 
and frequently, as of old, it is made the means of much 
oppression and persecution. The assemblies men- 
tioned hj St. James, ch. ii. 2, are concluded to have 
been similar courts among the early Christians. The 
context evidently refers to matters of judgment, in 
which the poor were oppressed, rather than to public 
worship, though it must be admitted that too little at- 
tention has been given to the accommodation of the 
poor, even in our days. There laaa Vi^ev^., Vo^'es^'et^ 
oonBiderable improvement in. ^titam Va. \)c^ x^s^^aR^** 
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Hiredpleaders or advocates were nnknown in early 
times. Each man spoke in his own cause. Of this 
there are many proofs, Prov. xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xix. 18 ; 
Jer. xxvi. 12 — 15 ; but none could be stronger than that 
of the two mothers, who came and spake m person be- 
fore king Solomon, in a simple and summary way, as 
much as, or more so than would now be d.one in a 
police office, 1 Kings iii. 22. The daughters of Zelo- 
phehad seem to have pleaded their own cause. Numb, 
xxvii. 2. Sometimes a friend, or even a bystander, 
known for his wisdom, might be asked to assist, Job 
xxix. 7 — 17 ; Isa. i. 17. The Hebrew name for a widow 
signifies one that is dumb. But when the Homans had 
the power, regular advocates were employed, especially 
in matters that fell under tlieir judicature. A notable 
specimen of this class was Tertullus, who was brought 
forward by the high-priest to vilify the apostle Paul, 
Acts xxiv. 1 ; and the reply made on this occasion is 
well worthy the notice of all readers, as an example 
of one in whom, like Daniel of old, no fault coidd De 
found by his enemies except as concerning the law of 
his God. " And they neither found me in the temple 
disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, 
neither in the synagogues, nor in the city : neither can 
they prove the things whereof they now accuse me. 
But tliis I confess unto thee, that after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all thmgs which are 'WTitten in the Law and in 
the Prophets," Acts xxiv. 12 — 14.| 

Complaints were first made to the judges, who sent 
officers with the complaining partjr to bring the accused 
before them. This is described by our Saviour, Matt. 
V. 25. In the latter times, judges were attended by 
notaries, who wrote their sentences. There is pro- 
bably an allusion to this before the captivity, Isa. x. 1, 
margin. The judges sat while the accused stood, 
Matt, xxvii. 11. Such was the indignity put upon our 

blessed Lord, " He came unto his own, and his own 

received him not." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PTTNISHMBNTS INFLICTED AMONG THE JEWS. 

The tribunals having been described, the conrse of 
proceeding next claims attention. The transactions of 
these courts of judicature necessarily would be pre- 
served m writing. Josephus describes a repository at 
Jerusalem for such documents, Bell. Juda. vi. 6, 3, 
which is mentioned as one of the public buildings of the 
city, and was consumed with the rest in its destruction. 
There were officers whose business it was to exact the 
fines imposed by the tribunal, and also the tormentors, 
who inflicted torture or punishments. Early iu the day 
was the lawful time for administering justice, as appears 
from Jer. xxi. 12 : " O house of David, thus saith the 
Lord ; Execute iudgment ia the mormng, and deKver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, 
lest my fury go out like fire, and bum that none can 
quench it, because of the evil of your doings." The 
Tabnud states that it was not lawral to proceed in the 
night, or to execute sentences on the day they were 
pronounced. Neither were sentences to be executed 
on festivals. All these regulations were openly violated 
in the case of our blessed Lord. ** He was taken from 
prison and from judgment," Isa. liii. 8. In criminal 
cases, one of the first proceedings was to exhort the 
party tried to confess his guilt. If he denied the act, 
the accusation was gone into, and the accused was then 
heard. Of this, Nicodemus reminded the Sanhedrim, 
who were ready to prejudge our Lord, John vii. 51, 
" Doth our law judge any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth P" In the last and worst times of 
the Jews, their judges did not hesitate to act with 
harshness towards the prisoner, as in the case of our 
Lord, and would even cause the sufierer to be ^.^^^^sfe-i^ 
bv blows. Thus Paul was treated, kcX.'&'xxsa..'^. '^>x€te. 
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injustice is too frequently exhibited in the east at the 
present time. 

One peculiar manifestation of equity in the Jewish 
law was that regarding testimony, that there should be 
the concurrent testimony of two or three credible wit- 
nesses, Numb. XXXV. 30; Deut. xvii. 6 — 7; xix. 15. 
These directions do not object to the evidence of 
females, nor is there reason to suppose they were ex- 
cluded when the manner in which tJewish females came 
forward is considered, as shown by Esther, Abigail, 
Deborah, and others. But, in later times, when the 
nation had become more mixed up with heathen eastern 
nations, Josephus relates that the testimony of females, 
as well as that of servants, was excluded. Here is one 
instance, to which many others might be added, of the 
advantage that females derive from regard to the pre- 
cepts of the Bible. Even in the present day the mmds 
of modem Jewesses appear to be m a neglected and im- 
cultivated state, though some exceptions may be found. 

The witness, as already stated, listened to the adjura- 
tion read, held up his nght hand, and replied. Amen. 
This explains Psa. cxliv. 8 ; Lev. v. 1 ; 1 Kings viii. 
31. Every one solemnly adjured, by legal authority, 
was constrained to reply : thus the Lord Jesus Christ 
answered to the inquiry of the high-priest, "I ad- 
jure thee by the livmg God, that thou teU us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God ! — Thou hast said : 
nevertheless I say unto you. Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.' False testmiony was 
severely punished, Exod. xxt 16 ; xxiii. 1 — 3 ; yet in 
evil times there was much perjury, and witnesses were 
suborned, 1 Kings xxi. 10 ; Acts vi. 11. 

At times, when there was no other means of coming 
to a decision, casting lots was resorted to, Prov. xvi. 
33; xviii. 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 41; Josh. vii. 16. This 
would generally be in cases respecting property, and 
might arise from the inquiry by Urim and Thummim, 
which seemB to have been a procee^iMv^ q^ V\y\s ^vvlvure. 
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to discover guilty parties, or decide in doubtful cases. 
Written documents were produced, else they would not 




A WITNESS HOLDING UP HIS RIGHT HAND. 

have been taken in affairs of property, Jer. xxxii. 14. 
The trial of the woman suspected of adultery was an 
appeal of this nature, and it is remarkable that a some- 
what similar proceeding has been found among some of 
the African tribes. 

The most usual maimer of executing criminals among 
the Jews was by stoning ; of this there were instances 
in the wilderness. Lev. xxiv. 14 ; Numb. xv. 35. At 
that time there were no regular executioners of the law, 
but the whole assembly proceeded to put the sentence 
into execution. This custom was continued, the wit- 
nesses themselves casting the first 6tAiWft,^«vs5L."sx^«*\ . 
In the time of Stephen, tlie mtuesfefe^ >i?tose^ ^^ S^^^x: 
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clothes that they mi^ht be the more active in the fatal 
work, committing their garments to the care of Saul, 
who afterwards was known as the great apostle Paul. 
Here also should be noticed our Lord's words to the 
Pharisees, respecting the woman taken in adultery, 
John viii. 7, and the directions given Dent. xiii. 9, 10. 

It was not unfrequent for persons of rank to execute 
criminals and prisoners : Gideon did so, Judg. viii. 21, 
and perhaps Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 33. In other cases a 
military officer was sent to execute the prisoner. Glius 
Benaiah put Joab and Adonijah to death. A soldier, 
or one of the guard of Herod, was sent to behead John 
the Baptist. Such customs still remain in the east. If 
the cruninal were in the presence of the king they co- 
vered his face, as Haman's, Esth. vii. 8, and m such cases 
the execution often immediately followed the sentence. 
This was done in the time of Daniel, ch. ii. 14 ; vL 16. 

In the latter days of the Jewish state, the power 
and influence of the Eomans introduced many of their 
laws and judicial practices, especially in all cases of 
importance. 

Upon the whole, these were far more equitable than 
those of the absolute monarchs of the east, yet cor- 
ruption in many instances prevailed so far as to in- 
fluence their decisions. The principle of the Homan 
law was the same as the English. ♦ No one coidd be 
condemned before he was heard. Paul reminds Lysias 
of this, Acts XX11. 25 ; and Felix and Festus acted upon 
it. But that privilege was restricted to Homan citizens, 
others were liable to caprice and punishment at the 
will of the magistrates. Thus Paul and Silas were 
treated at Philippi; and it was not until the judges 
found they were jfeoman citizens, that thev were alarmed 
for having so done, Acts xvi. 37. Even from the courts 
of the provincial governors, appeal was permitted to 
the tribunal of the emperor, for Roman citizens, not for 
provincials or slaves. This also was done by Paul. 

Where the Bomans settled, there they erected their 
tribunals in a permanent fotni. TVi3ii\) o^ ^S^\fc ^%& 
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raised on a platform, the floor ornamented with a tes- 
sellated pavement, formed of pieces of marble or stones 
of various colours, John xix. 13. Such Roman remains 
have repeatedJv been found in Britain. Observe, 
Pilate made at least five attempts to protect Jesus from 
the fury of his accusers ; but while this testifies to the 
innocence of our blessed Lord, in whom no fault was ' 
found, it only a^^avates the conduct of the Eomaii 
governor, in sacrificing the innocent. He feared their 
accusations on account of his own evil practices, and 
therefore he sacrificed Jesus. 

The Eomans allowed the nations they had subjugated 
to retain their own tribunals, as appears not only in the 
case of the Jewish Sanhedrim, but in that of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens, Acts xvii., and the proceedings at 
JSphesus, Acts xix. All of these seem to have been 
allowed ftdl liberty in the exercise of their religions. 

Among the arbitrary heathens of the east, the great 
object or design of punishment was forgotten. The 
good of the commumty was less sought than executing 
vengeance on the individual. But the reverse was 
manifested in the Jewish law, Deut. xiii. 11 ; xvii. 13 ; 
xix. 20 : " And aU Israel shall hear, and fear, and shall 
do no more any such wickedness as this is among you." 
This principle led to the departure from the heathen 
practice of punishing the family with the offender ; the 
contrary is expressly directed, Deut. xxiv. 16 ; and 
wherever this rule appears to be departed from, on 
examination there will oe found reason to believe, that 
the members had been sliarers in the guilt, as in the 
case of the family of Achan, Josh, vii., who must have 
been privv to his act. 

The inferior punishments were the following : — 

Scourging. This was the most common. St. Paul 
states that he had endured it five times, 2 Cor. xi. 24 ; 
and in his day it was inflicted even in the synagogues, 
Matt. X. 17 ; xxiii. 34 ; Acts xxii. 19. But the law ex- 
pressly provided a limit to this inflictio\\.\ ""^^-^ 
Binp&s ho may give him, and not exae^k^ \<^^^ *^^^» 
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should exceed, and beat him above these, with many 
stripes, then thy brother should seem vile unto thee," 
Deut. XXV. 3 ; that is, lest he should be so lacerated or 
injured as to be despised or contemptible. Those 
stripes were usually mflicted by a whip with three 
thongs, thirteen blows making up the number to thirty- 
nine stripes ; when more severe punishment was in- 
tended, pieces of bone, metal, or thorns, were fixed on 
the end of the thongs. These were called scorpions, 1 
Kings xii. 14. The Roman scourging by rods was far 
more severe, always disgraceful, and sometimes mortal. 
Christ was thus scourged, John xix. 1. Paul also was 
beaten with rods. 

Retaliation was directed in certain cases of personal 
. injury, Exod. xxi. 24 ; but other satisfaction was usually 
provided if the injured person would accept it. After- 
wards, this law was perverted by the Jews to justify 
personal revenge. Matt. v. 38. 

Restitution was for injuries done to the property of 
others, either unintentional or designed. In tne latter 
case, corporal punishment was sometimes added ; see 
Lev. xxiv. 18 ; Exod. xxi. 32 — 36, and xxii. 7 — 9. A 
law was made in reference to damage caused by fire, 
Exod. xxii. 6 ; this was evidentlv prospective, as they 
were then in the wildemess. Pines were sometimes 
fixed, Deut. xxii. 19 — 29 ; at other times they were left 
to the will of the Judge, Exod. xxi. 22. llie sin and 
trespass-ofierings. Lev. iv. and vi., were also in some 
respects fines, and applied to injuries of this nature. 
Compensation was permitted, but forbidden where life 
was lost, Exod. xxi. 28—30. 

Imprisonment f as a punishment, was early in use 
among the Egyptians, Gen. xxxix. and xl. ; but is not 
directed by the Jewish law. The prisoner, however, 
was kept in custody until his trial. Lev. xxiv. 12 ; 
Numb. XV. 34 ; and subsequently this seems to have 
been a punishment, Jer. xxxvii. 15 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 10 ; 
1 Kings xxii. 27. In later ages, John the Baptist and 
JPeter were imprisoned, Matt. ^ • waA. KcXa-m. vi^^icfB* 
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were prisoners, Matt, xviii. 30 ; and Barabbas was kept 
as such, Mark xr. 7 ; but probably only until trial or 
punishment. There was at Jerusalem a common prison 
or public jail, Acts v. 18. In the Old Testament, eight 
different names are applied to prisons. The word used, 
Gen. xl. 15, signifies a cistern. Chains are often men- 
tioned, Psa. cvii. 10 ; cxlix. 8 ; Jer. xl. 4 ; for, except 
the dungeons, these prisons were considered to require 
additional security. Peter was bound between two 
soldiers, and stocks were in use, Acts xvi. 24 ; Job xiii. 
27 ; xxxiii. 11. These stocks were often instruments 
of torture, like those used in the bishops' prisons in 




JEREMIAH IN THE DUNGEON. 



the days of Poperv, of which the martYt ?\:^^q\. ^<s^^ 
mj, like the apoaues in fonaex tmies, " Qco^"^^ -^r»afe^ 
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that he hath thought me worthy to suffer anything for. 
his name's sake. Better it is to sit in the stocks of 
this world, than to sit in the stocks of a damnable 
conscience." 

What rendered imprisonment most severe, was the 
arbitrary power possessed by the jailor, who, in eastern 
lands, is even now only responsible for the person of 
his i)risoners. He may treat them as he pleases, and 
this is often with great harshness, unless liberal pay is 
given, where property or wealth is supposed to exist. 
The horrors of the dungeon are described by Jeremiah, 
ch. xxxvii. 16 — 20 ; and this view adds force to Psa. 
Ixxix. 11, and cvii. 10. If the prisoners escaped, the 
keeper was liable to their pumshment. Acts xii. 19. 
This explains the alarm of the jailor, Acts xvi. 27. 

Slavery was sometimes a punishment, 2 Kings iv. 1 ; 
Exod. xxii. 3, where restitution was required, which 
the owner was unable to make. Severity in observing 
this custom is reproved, Neh. v. 8. 

Banishment and forfeiture of property were not known 
among the Jews untQ after the captivity. In earlier 
days, when so much stress was laid upon the Jews 
reaUy being a separate people, the worshippers of the 
only true (xod, banishment would have been worse than 
death, involving much severity unknown to us ; see 1 
Sam. xxvi. 19. 

Putting out the eyes, or maiming, was not allowed as 
a punishment under the Mosaic law, but in the arbitrary 
reigns of evil kings it was probably introduced, it 
still prevails in the east. Travellers nave described the 
cruelties inflicted by Achmed, called Djezzar, or the 
butcher, the late pasha of Acre, on his attendants, 
many of whom had lost an eye, an ear, or an arm, others 
had their noses slit, nor were any means of redress open 
to them. Another painful punishment was plucking 
the hair from the head or beard. This also belonged to 
later times. Isa. 1. 6. 

Excommunication was in fact a banishment from pri- 
vileges, which in cases o£ -pcnifcciiCG -ssi^^dA) \i<i testxired. 
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The first express mention of it is found Ezra x. 7, 8 ; 
Nell. xiii. 3. Latterly, the Jews made three distinctions 
in this punishment. The first, Niduh involved pri- 
vations, and separation from society, forbidding the 
culprit to approach nearer than seven feet. This was 
the casting out of the synagogue, John ix. 22 ; xvi. 2 ; 
Luke vi. 22 ; and remained in force thirty days, unless 
shortened. The second, Cherem, was a more severe ex- 
clusion, prohibiting the individual from buying and 
selling, and including an anathema ; that is, a sentence 
signifying danger of death. This was awful in a 
temporal sense, yet more so if spiritualized, Heb. vi. 8. 
The third description, called Maranatha, prohibited all 
intercourse and communication. The name, in the 
Syriac language, signified that the Lord would come, 
and that the ofTender was to look for the day of judg- 
ment. Here Jude 14, 15, and 2 Thcss. i. 8—10, may 
be applied. The reader will remember how it is said 
that our Lord cursed, or pronounced sentence on the 
barren fig-tree, Mark xi. 21 ; that is, declared it 
should remain unfruitful, an emblem of the state of 
the Jewish nation, Isa. v. 6 ; Psa. Ixxx. 16 ; Eom. 
xi.20. 

But excommunication, though at first a salutary in- 
fliction, became at last a terrible engine of oppression 
in the hands of the priesthood, not only from the pri- 
vations and sufferings it occasioned, out still more, 
from the manner in which it worked upon the fears and 
feelings. To be devoted, or accursed, delivered oyer 
to Satan, with solemn imprecations and ceremonies, 
such as relinquishing of lights, and depriving of spirit- 
ual privileges, was indeed severe. The Eomish priest- 
hood, assuming power imder the Christian dispensa- 
tion, were eager to avail themselves of it, as is pro- 
phetically described, Hev. xiii. 17 ; and bitter suffermgs 
were thus occ^asioned to the Protestants and reformers. 
1^0 one who reads the records of Foxe or Strype, can 
treat this subject with indifference, or wish for the 
restoration of such proceedings as stiU exist where 
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Popery is dominant, and have been formerly known in 
England ; for, to use the words of Cowper, — 

" Then priests, with bulls and briefs^ and shaven crowns. 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns. 
Legates and delegates with powers from hell. 
Though heavenly in pretension, fleeced thee well ; 
And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind. 
Some twigs of that old scourge are left benind." 

How different from the principles of the apostles, 2 
Cor. i. 24 ; 1 Pet. v. 3. 

The crimes which were punished with loss of life, 
were called sins unto death, or worthy of death, 1 John 
V. 16 ; Deut. xxi. 22. Those guilty of them were 
called sons of death, 1 Sam. xx. 31 ; xxvi. 16 ; according 
to the figurative style which was then common. Ston- 
ing was the usual mode of putting to death, where no 
special method was enjoined, Deut. xiii. 9, 10. It is 
said that the criminal was placed on an elevation, 
thrown violently down, and stoned until he was crushed 




STONING TO DEATH. 



by the blows. The people often showed their eager- 
ness to stone our Saviour and his followers, John viiL 
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59 ; X. 31 ; Acts vii. 58 ; xiv. 19 ; Mark xii. 4 ; Matt, 
xxiii. 37. 

Those slam by the sword were put to death in any- 
way the executioner thought proper, often cut down, 
and as it were hacked to pieces, 1 Kings ii. 25 — 34. 
This was for blood-guiltiness. The same punishment 
was sometimes inflicted on whole cities, or large masses 
of offenders ; which then assumed the form of mihtary 
execution, and included beheading the chief offenders. 

Sometimes, after stoning, the body was consumed by 
fire. Burning alive, thou^ very ancient, was not com- 
mon ; Judah sentenced Tamar to it as a jpunishment for 
profligacy. Gen. xxxviii. 24. Cases of a similar kind are 
noticed in the law of Moses, Lev. xx. 14 ; xxi. 9. The 
fiery ftimace, or pit of fire, used as a punishment by 
the Assyrian monarch, was probably resorted to in 
order to strike awe, Dan. iii. JBut though unusual, the 
sentence was not unprecedented, the fiimace was "wont 
to be heated." 

Casting down from an eminence^ Luke iv. 29, was a 
punishment in common use among the Bomans, but 
not so with the Jews. The death of Jezebel was most 
likely a sudden opportune thought, 2 Kings ix. 33. 
Death by drowning is alluded to by Christ, Matt, xviii. 
6. It was in use among neighbouring countries, from 
whom the Galileans probably adopted it. It is men- 
tioned by Josephus, as having been adopted, in refer- 
ence to some partizans of Herod. Bruising or pound- 
ing in a mortar was an eastern punishment, which is 
stul used among the Turks, and even allowed as a 
privilege by their lawyers. It may be alluded to, 
Prov. xxvii. 22. 

Cutting asunder was less frequent amon^ the Jews 
than in other oriental nations. It is mentioned, Heb. 
xi. 37. There is a Jewish tradition that Isaiah thus 
perished in the reign of Manasseh. Beating to death 
IS also referred to, Heb. xi. 36. Antiochus inflicted 
this upon many in the times of the Maccabees. Among 
the heathens a frequent punishment was exposure to 
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wild beasts, Dan. vi. Paid refers to this, 1 Cor. xv. 32 , 
2 Tim. iv. 17 ; and many early Christians endured it. 

Crucifixion was a Roman punishment, most acute and 
painful. It consisted in fasteninff the sufferer to twc 
beams of wood, placed transversely, by means of nails 
fixed in his Hmbs. It was rendered especially hatefii] 
to the Jews, on account of the exposure of the body 
after death. On this account, the hanj^ing on a tree 
was pronounced to be accursed, and this rendered the 
death of Absalom the more remarkable and ignomi* 
nious, 2 Sam. xviii. 9 — 17. When, as in his case, stones 
were heaped on the body. Josh. vii. 26, the piles were 
increased by passengers throwing stones, to expresa 
aversion. In very marked cases, houses were d!emo- 
lished, and the sites used as receptacles for filth, 2 
Kings X. 27 ; Dan. ii. 5 ; iii. 29. Punishments of any 
kind, however severe, can never atone for sin as a 
transgression of the law of God, though they are re- 
quired by the law of man, in order to deter other 
transgressors from forbidden courses. Christ himself 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree, and by his 
stripes alone we are healed, 1 Pet. ii. 24. The modem 
Jews, who reject the true Mediator, now that their 
sacrifices and sin offerings have ceased to be offered, 
keep up the miserable form of annually slaying a 
white-feathered fowl, on the eve of the feast of atone- 
ment, after having made a confession of their own sins, 
and praying that God would be pleased to accept of its 
death as a propitiation or substitute for themselves, 
saying, " Tms is my substitute. This is my commuta- 
tion. This is my atonement. Tliis cock goeth to death ; 
but may I be gathered into a long and happy life, and 
into peace." 

Alas that many professed Christians should also 
reject the one all-sufficient Sacrifice, and by fancied 
meritorious efforts of their own, rob Him of the glory 
due unto his name, who has graciously interposed to 
deliver sinfiil man from destruction, saying, "I have 
found a ransom," Job xxxm, 2A, 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

TREATIES, COVENANTS, AND OATHS. 

Many of the Jewisli laws and observances were evi- 
dently designed to preserve them a separate people from 
the heathen nations by whom they were surrounded. 
Thus they were kept apart, especially in the period 
between the return from the captivity until the tune of 
Christ. Since the destruction of tferusalem, though 
scattered among the nations, they have remained a 
distinct people, but their adherence to the laws re- 
quiring separation has been, in truth, made void by 
traditionary interpretations, which have excited and 
maintained in them even hatred to Christians ; not 
only to those who, actuated by the mistaken notions of 
the church of Rome, have persecuted the Jews, but to 
all who differ from themselves, whom they call by the 
general name of Gentiles or Goyim, a term of reproach. 
The oral law of the Jews, in fact, in some cases, even 
forbids the saving the life of a Gentile, and strongly 
contrasts with the precepts and practice of inspured 
men ; for instance, 2 Kings vi. 22 ; Jer. xxix. 7 ; JDan. 
iv. 27 ; Jonah i. 12. As is more fuUy shown in the 
work entitled " Old Paths." 

Some have supposed that the Jews were forbidden, 
as a nation, to form any alliances or treaties with the 
Gentiles ; but this is an error, there is no law in the 
Pentateuch that forbids such alliances. They were, 
indeed, directed to form no treaty with the Canaanites 
or Amalekites. These were nations devoted to de- 
struction by the Divine judgment for their sins, and 
the Israelites were appomted as the instruments for 
executing these judgments. In Deut. xxiii. 7, 8, they 
were expressly told not to abhor the Edomites or 
Egyptians ; though they had suffered heavy wrongs 
from both, yet the fact of consan^initY \si. -^^ <2ssv^ 
case, and that of original "beue^t^ \xv ^^ <5?0ssk^>^««^^ 
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not to be forgotten. There were also many express 
laws in favour of strangers sojourning among tnem. 
Even when engaged in the actual destruction of tiie 
Canaanites, a ireaty was formed with the Gibeonites, 
though professedly Gentiles, as a matter of course, on 
the plea that they came from a far country. Josh. ix. 19. 
And though this treaty was formed by deceit, the Jews 
were not Slowed to make it void. l!he Gibeonites and 
their descendants were known as a separate race for 
many generations, and one of the offences of Saul, for 
which his descendants suffered, was his breach of this 
treaty by a massacre, 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 

In the histories of David and Solomon there are re- 
peated references to their alliances with the kings of 
Tyre. The former sought an alliance wiih the king of the 
Ainmonites, 2 Sam. x. 2, and previously had consented 
to form one with the king of Hamath, 2 Sam. viii. 10. 
The queen of Sheba came expressly to form an alliance 
with Solomon. Repeated treaties were made with the 
Syrians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Egyptians, which 
were censured only because they were alliances formed 
to obtain aid in distrust of the Divine power and pro- 
vidential care, involving disputes with other nations, 
not mere treaties of amity formed to regulate mutual 
intercourse. Even the Maccabees, whose leading prin- 
ciple was to restore the observance of the law of Moses 
in its strictness, did not hesitate to form treaties with 
the Spartans, Romans, and others. 

The entering upon treaties and alliances was usually 
attended by some symbolical action, especially in the 
earliest times, when writing was not generally resorted 
to. The joining of hands was common on such occa- 
sions, Prov. xi. 21 ; Ezek. xvii. 18. This is still custo- 
mary among the natives of India. A pillar, or heap of 
stones, was sometimes erected as a memorial, as that of 
Galeed, Gen. xxxi. 44 — 54, to commemorate the treaty 
between Laban and Jacob, as chiefs of two independent 
tribes or families. Sometimes a gift was bestowed, as 
well as a commemorative name given ; thus, in the 
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treaty between Abraham and Abimelech, king of Gerar,- 
the patriarcli gave seven lambs, and a well was named 
Beersheba, or the well of the oath, to commemorate the 
solemn treaty then made, Gen. xxi. A similar trans- 
action of Isaac is recorded, Gen. xxvi. The entering 
into a solemn league or alliance was generally confirmed 
by a sacrifice, in which the victim was divided into parts, 
between which the parties agreeing used to pass, Gen. 
XV. 10 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18. 

Doubtless there was a primary allusion or appeal to 
that Almightr Being to whom the sacrifice was offered, 
and also a reference to the Great Sacrifice. It is sup- 
posed, also, that the division of the victims was a sort 
of imprecation upon themselves, that theymight suffer 
in like manner if they broke their oaths. The heathens, 
also, still observe the practice of slaying a victim at the 
time of forming a treaty or covenant. Homer describes 
such a ceremony, \^dth a reference to the gods of the 
heathens ; and there are, in Scripture, notices of direct 
imprecations, which in other places are imderstood, 
2 Sam. iii. 9, 35 ; 1 Kings ii. 23 ; 2 Kings vi. 31 ; Gen. 
xiv. 22 ; Ezek. xvii. 18. 

Several of the passages already cited, and others, 
show that it was usual to feast at the conclusion of an 
agreement or a treaty. This practice, it need hardly 
be said, has been preserved m the public entertain- 
ments usual on such occasions in civilized nations. 
But a far more beautiful emblem was the peace-offer- 
ing, at wliich the people feasted in token of reconcilia- 
tion with God, Deut. xii. 6, 7. Thus at the renewal of 
the public woraJiip of the Jews, after the Babylonish 
captivity, Nehemiah and Ezra called upon the mass of 
the people to eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto them for whom nothing was prepared. 
This spirit of grateful enjoyment and temperate mirth 
was connected ^ith all the Jewish festivals, of which a 
full description is given in Lev. xxiii. The feast of 
the passover, especially, was a type of the fall ^^\!^^- 
ment wliich Christ has made ?ot aW^Vo le^^ cyQ.\sx«v 
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in their hearts by faith, with thanksgiying, and are 
thus delivered from a worse than Eg^mtian bondajf^. 
At that festival, the blood Was sprinHea on the door- 
posts; and often the parties making covenants were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims slain on that 
occasion : this was also done to the Jewish priests, as 
well as to the altar, on the day of their consecration. 
St. Paul explains the gospel meaning of these observ- 
ances, Heb. ix. 20. 

Many other scriptural emblems of the confirmation 
of covenants may also be traced. The rainbow, Gren. 
ix. 12, was a token of the covenant which Grod has 
made with every living creature. Isaiah, liv. 8, 9, shows 
that this may be spiritualized by the people of God. 

" Although in deepest gloom our sky 
Affliction may enshroud, 
Still faith discerns with piercing eye 
A bow set in the cloud ! 

'* Some purpose bright, some wise design. 
Perceived not by the crowd. 
Shall prove at last a hand Divine, 
A bow set in the cloud ! 

** When man before God's righteous law 
His ^ilty head had bow'd. 
In Christ's redeeming love he saw 
A bow set in the cloud ! 

" When we in death's advancing night 
Hear Jordan roaring loud. 
Lord, let thy promise fill with light 
That bow set in the cloud ! " 

The rite of circumcision, Gen. xvii. 9 — 11, was the 
token of the covenant between God and the descend- 
ants of Abraham. Our Lord Jesus Christ also di- 
rected that broad and wine should be used in remem- 
brance of him, Matt. xxvi. 26 — 28. The former sym- 
bolizes his body broken for us ; the latter his blood 
Bbed to make atonement fox t\ie xctcda^iow. of o\ir sins, 
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because without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion of sin, Heb. ix. 22 ; xiii. 12. 

There are instances in Scripture of the bestowing 
of garments as a token of covenant. Thus Jonathan 
clothed David, 1 Sam. xviii. 4 ; see also Ezek. xvi. 8, 9 ; 
Gen. xxiv. 63. Modem travellers have recorded in- 
stances of a similar kind. 

A covenant of salt is mentioned, Numb, xviii. 19 ; 2 
Chron. xiii. 5. The well-known property of salt is to 
preserve from decay, hence it became an emblem of 
enduring friendship or agreement. The Jews were ac- 
customed to use salt in aU their sacrifices, Lev. ii. 13. 
This was also customary with the heathens, as Virgil 
describes, being doubtless derived from the patriarcns. 
The eating salt together was, and stiU is considered, in 
the east, as forming a mutual engagement or friend- 
ship. Thus, in referring to benefits formerly received, 
the expression, " The ssdt which he had oaten," is used 
bv an eastern chief as striking a rebel with remorse. 
Even the performance of the most common duties of 
hospitality is considered to establish friendly inter- 
course, Psa. xli. 9. 

Presents were frequently bestowed as ratifications. 
Thus Jacob sought the favour of Esau, Gen. xxxii. 20. 
Rabshakeh invited the Jews, 2 Kings xviii. 31, to 
make an agreement with him by way of a present, as 
the token of a treaty for their safety. 

In later days, the terms of treaties were expressly 
recorded in writing. This was still more the case after 
the captivity. Josephus speaks of the brazen tablets 
used by the Romans. Solemn adjurations were added. 
In the covenants between Jehovah and his people, it is 
expressly declared, Heb. vi. 13, that because he could 
swear by no greater, he swore by himself. The party 
making the oath raised the hand towards heaven. 
Thus Abraham speaks of lifting up his hand. Gen. xiv. 
22, 23, in the first book of Scripture ; and in the last 
book. Rev. x. 5, the mighty angel is thus described. 
The form of putting the hand under the thigh of a 
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superior, Gen. xxiv. 2, may probably have given rise to 
the feudal custom of putting the nands between th^ 
knees. There were similar observances in matters of 
common life, but these need not be noticed here. 

In solemn trials, before a judge, the oath was taken 
by the judge or officer, repeating it in form, and the 
person to whom it was put answering. Amen, Amen, 
so let it be, or Thou hast said it, or other words of like 
import, Numb. v. 19 — 22 ; 1 Kings ii. 16 ; Deut. xxvii. 
16, 16. At other times, only the judge or presiding 
party solemnly adjured. Numb. v. 22 ; Matt. xxvi. 64 
A false oath was a grievous crime, especially denounced 
by the ninth commandment. Even where the breach 
was less direct, where there was but reservation, a tres- 
pass-offering was required, Lev. v. 4 ; vi. 3 ; xix. 12. 
Here every attempt to avoid the constraining power of 
a solemn oath was included. In later times, the Jews 
adopted many evasions in order to get rid of this pow- 
erful engagement, or turn it to their own advantage, 
and their rabbins, like the Romish priesthood, assumed 
the power of absolving or dispensmg from its solemn 
obhgations. But the original view, even from patri- 
archal usage, is fully described by Balaam, iNumb. 
xxiii. 19. It is indeed a solemn thing to make an oath, 
and the levity with which it is often done cannot be 
too much condemned. It is, in fact, an act of religious 
worship or reverence, to which our Lord himself, as 
man, submitted. Matt. xxvi. 64. Paul also gave an 
example of it more than once, Rom. ix. 1, 2 ; 2 Cor. i. 
23. There were other adjurations of a lower grade, 
common chiefly among the heathens, Gen. xlii. 16 ; 1 
Sam. xvii. 55; xxv. 26; 2 Sam. xi. 11. "By your 
life," or " on my head," and other similar expressions, 
are still common in the east. A still lower form was 
that used in Song ii. 7, "by the beasts of the field." 
All these expressions tended to Ughten the solemn ob- 
ligations of an oath, and to lessen the abhorrence of 
perjury. Our blessed Lord swept them all away, 
Matt V, 34; xxiii. 26; Jaaaieav.\2.. 
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These details have led from the main subject — that 
the Jews did form treaties with other nations, and 
that these were not forbidden or sinful, if they only 
extended to lawful intercourse or the preservation of 
national rights and privileges. The most prosperous 
days of the Jews were days of peace, and peace can- 
not exist among nations without express treaties, the 
terms of which have been either directly negotiated, 
or are clearly imderstood. The treaties of Solomon 
with Tyre and Egypt are not censured, and they evi- 
dently were commercial treaties, proceeding on speci- 
fied terms. Unless such a practice had been allowed, 
the Jews would have been in the condition of the 
Arabs, their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them, Gen. xvi. 12 ; but this never was 
the design of the Almighty, and doubtless the alliances 
of the Jews with other nations were in some cases 
overruled by God for the promotion of true religion. 
The wisest and best of the ancient heathens had some 
correct notions respecting God, which must have been 
derived either from patriarchal traditions, or firom in- 
tercourse with the Hebrew nation. This was especi- 
ally the case between their return from the Babylonish 
captivity and the date of the birth of Christ, at which 
time there was a general expectation throughout the 
world of the coming of some illustrious prince. At the 
time of the advent of the Saviour there was outward 

Eeace at least throughout the earth; the Eoman empire 
aving more or less subdued beneath its sway all the 
nations of the known world, which rendered it compa- 
ratively easy to preach the gospel among them. The 
Greek proselytes, who came to worship at Jerusalem, 
had heard oi the fame of Jesus, John xii. 19 — 21, and 
the dispersion of the Jews in distant lands, which pre- 
vented many of them from the strict observance of the 
ceremonial laws, was likely to prepare them for learn- 
ing of the better and more perfect righteousness, 
which was to be brought in by the Memator of the 
New Covenant, or Testament, Heb. vii. 22 ; yiii. 6, 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



MILITABY LAWS OF THE JEWS. 

The laws of the Jews which refer to military affairs will 
be found summed up in Deut. xx. Two qualities were 
particularly required of them — bravery and humanity. 
The chief support of their courage was founded on the 
belief that the Lord was on their side, fighting for them 
against their foes, Josh, xxiii. 10 ; Deut. xx. 4 ; xxviii. 7. 
Striking instances of Divine interposition are recorded 
throughout the Old Testament, as in 2 Chron. xiv. 11, 
12; xxxii. 21, 22; confidence in which is repeatedly 
expressed hy David and othex \atet ^^j^y^y^, Paa. xxvii. 
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1, 2 ; Zech. xii. 8. How beautiful is the description 
given in Psa. xxxiv. 7 : 

*' He bids his angels pitch their tents 
Round where his children dwell : 
What ills their hcav'uly care prevents 
No earthly tongue can tell." 

Now that the dealings of God with men are of a 
more spiritual character, there is less dependence to 
be placed on events of a temporal nature. But per- 
haps few nations have experienced, more remarkably 
than our own, how weU the Lord secures the fold 
where his own sheep have been. It is the belief that 
all events are in His hand, and that nothing can occur 
without the permission of the Almighty God, which 
makes the true believer ready to do his own duty, and 
leave the result with his Creator, as the examples of 
many Christian soldiers have proved. 

The corrupt heart of man at an early period made it 
natural for the strong to prey upon the weak, therefore 
the latter, or the more peaceablv disposed, found it ne- 
cessary to imite for mutual defence, and to keep arms 
ready for use in case of an attack. In former times, 
this was repeatedly the case in Britain. Historians 
have related, respecting the northern tribes in this 
island, "For several years successively they wasted and 
plundered the neighbouring country, carrymg home for 
their winter's provision what they could not consume 
on the spot." The reader will be reminded of Judg. 
vi. 4, 6. But the wars of the Israelites were not to be 
of that aggressive and destructive character. They 
were commanded first to ofier peace, and commit no 
violence against those who were willing to accept it ; 
and even uioae who persisted in hostilities, were to bo 
dealt with in mercy after they were subdued. Women 
and children were to be spared, female captives were 
treated with consideration, Deut. xxi. 11 — 14, and no 
advantage was to be taken of their helpless state. 
Hie clemency of the most admired Gentile heroes was 
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no more than wliat was absolutely required in the law 
of the Hebrews. In 1 Kings xx. 31, it is seen that the 
merciful character of their kings, among the neigh- 
bouring nations, was much esteemed. The necessity 
of internal concord, whether real or apparent, among 
the different divisions of an army, has always been 
very evident. This is a lesson which may be learned 
from brutes, Prov. xxx. 27. There was a degree of 
order and regularity in the march of the Israelites out 
of Egypt, Exod. xii. 51, and xiii. 18, which was brought 
to f[reater perfection in their later encampments, Numb. 
X., in whicJi the tabernacle of Jehovah, as their Kinff, 
was placed in the centre. Josephus has given a fxm 
description of the system used in the Koman military 
camps, which was in some respects similar j but the use 
of sentinels to watch by night seems to have been 
uncommon in early times, Judg. vii. 19 ; 1 Sam. xxvi. 
7. Spies were frequently employed in ancient wars, 
and tnere are instances in Scripture of recourse to 
stratagem and artifice, Judg. xx. 39 ; 2 Sam. xvii. ; and 
these show how desirable it is to guard against the be- 
ginnings of strife, which, both in pubhc and private 
concerns, place the interests of onebody of men in op- 
position to those of their brethren. The conduct of 
Jael, Judg. iv. 21, was rather a proof of boldness than 
of cunning, and is in no way given as an example for us. 
No modem wars can be justly compared with that in 
which the Israelites were commissioned to act as the 
executors of the wrath of God upon the Canaanites, 
Deut. XX. 16—18. 

The Jewish wars were not merely expeditions for 
glory or self-interest, but occasions in which one part 
of the nation was bound to support and assist the rest 
for the good of the whole ; see Judg. v. and Numb, 
xxxii. Kings and leaders had armour-bearers, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6 ; xvii. 7 ; who shared with them their greatest 
perils, and carried shields for their defence. It is said 
that this ofhce is still commemorated in the name and 
armorial bearings of the "EngAialci tea^^ o^ ^Qt^%cvie, 
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whose ancestor acted as armour-bearer to William the 
Conqueror. 

The language of Scripture, as well as that of profane 
and pagan authors, constantly represents a state of 
warfare as one of the judgments which God employs 
to punish those who reoel against him, Jer. xlvii. 6, 7 ; 
Ezek. xiv. 17. The descriptions of its ravages are 
numerous and awful ; for instance, the invasion of the . 
Chaldeans, Hab. i. Yet it is also clearly shown, that 
all hostile armies can act only so far as the Lord per- 
mits, Isa. X. 12 ; Jer. v. 22 ; as the rise and fall of the 
four great empires of ancient history, Dan. ii., vii., were 
iover-ruled to prepare the world for the kingdom of the 
Prince of Peace, whose rule is described, Micah iv. ; 
Isa. xi. Edwards has observed, " God suffered the devil 
to do his utmost to establish his interest, by setting up 
the greatest, strongest, and most glorious kingdoms in 
the world, before the despised eJesus overtlu-ew him 
and his empire. It was wonderful, that the church 
should be preserved in these convulsions, especially as 
the land of Judea lay in the midst of the contending 
parties, and was often overran and subdued." 

The Jewish polity and laws respecting warfare were 
peculiar to themselves, and, as well as their other in- 
stitutions, indicated that they were under the Divine 
government. The object ana manner of their warfare 
were expressly directed, and not left to the mere will of 
their ruler. This is the more remarkable, as their na- 
tion of old was brave, and distinguished for courage 
and military power ; though, on their first deliverance 
from Egypt, tney were fearful and cowardly, and needed 
repeated encouragements, Numb, xxxii. 7 ; Deut. i. 29 ; 
Psa. xliv. 3. Still, their great ancestor, Abraham, 
stands in history as the chief hero in the first contest 
upon record, and his conduct in that contest was tho- 
roughly disinterested, Gen. xiv. — a sufficient reply to 
those enemies of the Jewish state, who declare that no 
act of generosity is recorded to have been performed 
by any of their race. 
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The warfare of tlie nation, in its early age, was under- 
taken by them as executioners of the Divine justice on 
the sinml nations of Canaan, whose atrocities were snch 
as to call for their destruction. By this war they gained 
possession of the land given to their forefathers, but 
which had been usurped by the Canaanites, who were 
originally from the borders of the Red Sea. Tlie ac- 
count of their proceedings occupies the books of Joshua 
and Judges, but the conflict continued until the days 
of Davio, Acts vii. 45, whose conquest subdued tne 
Philistines, with other enemies, who, though not of the 
number of the devoted nations, had encroached on the 
land, and sometimes occupied it as conquerors. 

In reference to these enemies, as the Moabites, Phi- 
listines, Ammonites, and Syrians, war was never to be 
undertaken from the mere desire of conquest or do- 
minion, though, when the time came, the Israelites 
might enlarge their coasts to the limits specified, Exod. 
xxiii. 31 ; Numb, xxxiv. 3 ; which they came the nearest 
to in the reigns of David and Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 21 
— 24i, These nations might give occasion for hostilities ; 
when that came to pass, the Israelites would proceed 
according to the rules recorded. Dent. xx. In me first 
place, they were to offer terms of peace, and to allow the 
nations to become tributary to them, — or, if this were 
reftised, and a contest followed, the men might be 
slain, but women and children were to be spared, con- 
trary to the barbarous usages then general. Even this 
appears cruel ; but whoever recollects the events of the 
last European war, and particularly the conduct of the 
French armies in Spain and in Portugal, will remember 
that, on many occasions, the most atrocious cruelties 
were exercised on all persons without distinction. The 
general character of the Jewish warfare is shown by 
She direction that, even in sieges, unnecessary waste was 
to be avoided, and that fruit-trees were to be spared, 
Pent. XX. 19, 20. There were, however, instances of 
an opposite kind, 1 Chron. xx. 1 ; 2 Kings iii. 26. 
The whole of the ablc-bo^^d Taeu, iTato. Vw^ofc^ to 
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ftv years of age, were liable to military service, when 
allea upon, even including the priests and Levites, 




PANOPLY, OR COMPLETE ARMOUR ; SEE EPH. VI. 13. 

umb. i. 3. At the present da^, in many parts of 
urope, the people assemble K)r war when called 
pon; thepractice in Europe, in feudal times, was 
milar. This accounts for the large armies assembled 
. a short notice. All were liable to serve; but, when 
1 were not wanted, a part were selected. There are 
tveral instances of this, as Judg. iv. 10 ; vi. 35. One 

* the most remarkable narrations, is that of the rehef 

• Jabesh Gilead, 1 Sam. xi. 7, with the army which 
Mil summoned. ^ 
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Of course, these large bodies, though, soon arranged 
under leaders and captains, were littte more than ta* 
multuary bodies, each man bringing his arms and pro- 
visions. Jesse supplied these for his sons, 1 Sam. xviL 
17. The time for being embodied was seldom long, 
and there were various exemptions granted, — ^to those 
who had built a new house, and had not dedicated it; 
to those who had planted vines and olives, but not 
eaten of their produce ; and to those who had betrothed 
a wife, but had not yet taken her home ; and also for 
the first year after marriage, Deut. xx. 6 — 9. Even 
cowards were permitted to retire, which shows the pe- 
culiar character of the government. These enactments 
were more favourable to the Jews than the customs of 
the heathens, which are alluded to by Homer. In the 
case of G-ideon, they reduced his army firom 32,000 to 
10,000, Judg. vii. 3. Afterwards a still farther reduc- 
tion was made, that the power of Jehovah might be 
even more remarkably manifested, and the courage and 
ardour of his followers put to the proof. Lapping 
water from the hollow of the hand was considered a 
mark of sobriety and promptitude. It is still com- 
mon in Africa. 

With the kin^s began the practice of a standing 
army, 1 Sam. xiii. 1. Saul had such a force, consisting 
of 3,000 men. David had a body called the Cherethites 
and Pelethites, respecting whom little is known ; the 
Chaldee paraphrast terms them archers and slingers, 
1 Chron. xviii. 17. They continued faithful, even in 
the time of Absalom's rebellion. David also regulated 
a military force on the principle of a national militia, 
consisting of twelve bodies of 24,000 men each, who 
were on duty for a month alternately, 1 Chron. xxvii. 
1 — ^16. His numbering the people was probably a 
military enrolment, ch. xxi. 5. 

Subsequently a more regular force was kept on foot. 

Jehoshaphat had garrisons in his fenced or fortified 

cities, 2 Chron. xvii. 12 — 19. There were officers or 

captaSuB of tens, fifties, linndieda, wv^ tVvoxisands, 1 
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on. xii. 14, 20; xiii. 1 ; xxviii. 1 ; 2 Kings i. 9, 11, 13 ; 
2 Chron. xzv. 6. Thej appear to have worn some 
piia of their rank, as a miutarj girdle, 2 Sam. xviii. 

lliere was a captain of the host, and this post was 
d by Abner under SaiiL, Joab under David, Amasa 
er Absalom, and again under David. The autho- 

of this officer was great, as appears from the man- 
in which Joab repeatedly dommeered over David, 
the mention of his authority in 2 Kings iv. 13. 




ANOIBNT MAIL ARMOUR. 



liere are many instances of David exposing his 
1 person in battle, until his people objected to it^ ^ 
du xxi. 17. All were foot aoY&sw, ^s®^a.^^OTtfs^ 
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introduced horses from Egypt, which has always 1 
famous for its cavak^ , 2 uhrou. ix. 25 ; 1 Kings z 
29. Afterwards chariots were introduced, in widet 
kings and others rode, 1 Kinffs xxii. 35 ; 2 EJngs ix. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 24. These had been previously i 
by the Egyptians, Canaanites, and others, Exod. 
9 ; Judg. IV. 3 ; Josh. xvii. 18. These chariots of 
were frequently armed with scythes, and were sc 
times of oisservice in war. David destroyed some 
he took, 2 Sam. viii. 4. Light-armed troops, with sli 
javelins, or bows ; or spearmen, with swords and spe 
formed the greater part of the army. After the 
shock, in ancient times, every battle became a m 
tude of single combats. Some remarkable instai 
are particularly recorded, 1 Sam. xviii. 27 ; 2 Sam. ii 
Afterwards, under the Maccabees, the military 
toms of the Jews assimilated more and more to tl 
of other nations. The horrors of heathen, and eve 
Jewish wars, need not here be enlarged upon. ' 
religion of Christ is directly opposed to such practi 
yet while evil principles prevail abroad, nations 
obliged to adopt some system of defence. But wai 
aggression are detestable, and it is to be regretted i 
the minds of youth are too much familiarized to t 
details. Truly has the poet said of mere ambit: 
conquerors, 

" The hero scourges not his age alone. 
His curse to late posterity is known. 
He slays his thousands with his living breath. 
His tens of thousands by his fame in death. 
The steel of Brutus struck not C»sar dead ; 
Caesar in other lands hath raised his head. 
And fought, of friends and foes, on many a plain 
His millions, captured, furtive, and slain." 

The victories of Israel of old were celebrated \ 

praise and thanksgiving, yet the soldiers were reuL 

ed of the nature of blood-guiltiness. Numb. xxxi. 

There was a general distribution of the spoil, ver. 

JosL, xxii 8 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 24. Tkemoda of commem 
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irfare varied according to circumstances. Sometimes 
challenge was sent, 2 Kings xiy. 8 ; xviii. 20. Full 
irticnlars are given as to tlmt in which Jephthah en- 
iged, Judg. xi. 

There are many allusions to warfare in the New Tes- 
ment, but the contest therein described is of a spiri- 
al nature ; see 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4 ; iv. 7 ; 2 Cor. x. 4. 
or Lord appeared to Joshua, chap. v. 14, as captain 
' the Lord s host, in order to animate him to his 
ork ; and Christians in all ages may say with con- 
lence, 

" Now let my soul arise 

And tread the tempter down ; 
My Captain leads me forth 

To conquest and a crown ! 
A feeble saint shall win the day. 
Though death and hell obstruct the way I *' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 

No commimity or society of men can exist, without pro- 
vision being made to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment, of that part of the community who have to give 
up their time and devote their labour for the general 
benefit. There may be individuals who, being already 
in possession of enough for their support, are ready to 
devote some portion of their time, without remuneration 
from others, but these instances are necessarily rare ; 
and such persons being of course more free from respon- 
sibility and interference, it is very seldom that tneir 
services are more efficient, or less expensive in the end, 
than those that are regularly given m return for a re- 
mimeration. These principles apply to the condition 
of the Jewish state, and it wiU be seen that these af- 
fairs were arranged with the same wisdom that directed 
every part of their polity, and were equally calculated 
to promote mercy, justice, and truth. 

The main principle of the Jewish government, as al- 
ready remarked, was the Theocracy, or the Most High 
being considered as their Ruler. The tribe of Levi 
were selected as his officers, and their time being given 
up to the public service, Deut. xxxiii. 10, it was neces- 
sary tliat they should be provided for at the pubhc 
charge ; but this was directed with merciful considera- 
tion, not with the arbitrary exactions of heathen rulers. 
Every Jewish family was placed in possession of a por- 
tion of land, from whence they derived support. The 
produce woiild be according to the blessing of their hea- 
venly King upon their labours — a portion was fairly and 
equitably to be rendered to his service. With this view, 
the Jew was to pay the first-fruits and the tenths of his 
increase, Mai. iu. 8. 

This contribution included not only the first-fiTiits, 
but the £r9t'hom of aimnaXs, ^^od.. -xxii. 29 \ Numb. 
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xviii. 12, 13; Deut. xxvi. 2. These are repeatedly 
mentioned in Jewish history, fop instance, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 5, and were renewed after the captivity, Neh. x. 
35, 36. The amount to be contributed is not specified 
by the law ; the Talmud states it was the fortieth part, 
or even the thirtieth from the liberal, while the avari- 
cious gave only the fiftieth. The larger oblation was 
said to be made with a good eye, the other was called 
an oblation with an evil eye. Some think that our 
Lord referred to this, Matt. xx. 15. The first-bom of 
men and animals of the unclean sorts were redeemed 
by the offering of a lamb instead of the latter, and by 
certain articles for the use of the Levites instead of 
the former, Exod. xiii. 13 ; Deut. xviii. 4 ; Numb, xviii. 
15, 16. 

Fruits were to be offered when they were finest, 
from the feast of Pentecost to that of Dedication. 
Deut. xxvi. 1 — 11, refers to the ceremonies used on 
that occasion. The harvest in Judsea begins in our 
spring time, but it was not to be gathered imtil the 
now sheaf had been offered after the passover, nor 
might bread be made until the new loaves were offered 
on the day of Pentecost. This was thought to sanctify 
the produce, and seems to be alluded to Bom. xi. 16. 
In later times, the presentation was a solemn cere- 
mony ; the Sanhedrim sent certain priests to the corn- 
fields near Jerusalem, who reaped a handful of the 
first ripe com. This com was then carried with pomp 
and rejoicing to the temple. In 1 Cor. xv. 20, there is 
a beautiful allusion to this ceremony, where St. Paul, 
speaking of the resurrection of Christ, is inspired from 
thence to prove the certainty of the general resurrec- 
tion : " Now is Christ risen from the dead, and is be- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept." The first- 
fruits being reaped, and solemnly presented in the 
temple, clearly proved that there was a harvest ready 
to be reaped j so a risen Saviour proves that there is a 
resurrection, and at the appointed tiickft «sA ^st^<Bt ^SS^ 
shall be raised up. 
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The tenths were a farther contribution under the 
theocracy, a fixed amount given for the support of that 
government, and were generally collected from all the 
mdts of the earth, but were cmefly composed of com, 
wine, and oil, Lev. xxvii. 30 ; Deut. xiv. 22, 23 ; Numb, 
rviii. 21 ; Neh. xiii. 5, 10. These were rendered every 
year according to their produce, and given to the Le- 
vites in their cities ; but not in the sabbatical year, 
which was a year of rest. The owner also gave a 
second tithe, which was carried up to Jerusalem and 
eaten in the temple. Thus it is most likely that, instead 
of nine-tenths as is often supposed, only four-fifths of 
the produce belonged to the owner for himself. Here 
let the reader pause a moment, and reflect on the 
directions given to reli^ous inquirers as to seeking 
instruction firom the Levites, Deut. xvii. 9. 

Although the Levites were thus employed in the 
service of God, and many of them actea as judges or 
officers of justice, 2 Chron. xix. 8, yet the time of the 
whole body was not so fiilly taken up as tihat of the 
descendants of Aaron, who were the priests. The 
Levites had lands adjoining the cities allotted to 
them, which they cultivated in order to assist their 
maintenance, ana from the tithes they received they 
paid a tenth part to the priests, who were supported 
by these and other offerings. 

The Israelites also paid a portion to the poor, Deut. 
xiv. 29 ; xxvi. 12, 13 ; and the perpetuity of this obli- 
gation is intimated in Scripture, " The poor ye have 
always with you." This contribution might be in- 
creased, and was in some degree left to the will of the 
donor, Deut. xv. 10 ; Lev. xxv. 35. In every field, a 
comer was to be left for the needy. Lev. xix. 9, lO.j 
Deut. xxiv. 19 ; likewise such ears of com or other 
produce as might be dropped — even sheaves forgottea 
— ^were to be left for them. 

The interesting history of Euth gleaning in the fieldi 
of Boaz will bo recalled to the mind of the reader. 
The time of harvest ia au omWeni ol >2!afe ^^»s^\ day. 
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which calls for earnest and diligent improvement, Jer. 
▼iii. 20; Prov. X. 5. 




EASTERN GLEAN EAS* 

The field tithes generally might be redeemed by the 
addition of a fifth part to their estimated value, Lev. 
xxvii. 32, 33 ; but ail substitution of the tithes of the 
cattle was forbidden. The consciences of the people, 
as T. H. Home says, were the means appointed for 
collecting the tithes. In the time of Chnst, the Pha- 
risees made void many precepts of the law which re- 
ferred to judgment, mercy, and faith, even while* paying 
scrupulously the tithes of garden herbs, mint, anise, 
or cummin. But the Divine law nm&t ^^ ^.^^e^ ^sa* "^ 
whole, or else we say and do not, «sA cwsc ^^ji'^ >s^ 
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contraiT to that of our Lord and Master. The paj 
mcnt 01 tenths was prior to the Jewish polity ; an eai 
lier transaction of this kind took place between Ahn 
ham and Mclchizcdek, Gen. xiv. 22. Jacob also vowe< 
to give to God the tenth of all that he might acqnin 
in Haran, Gen. xxviii. 22. In ch. xxxv. 14, the per 
formanco of this vow seems to he recorded, but noi 
the precise manner in which it was applied. Similu 
customs are mentioned by Herodotus and other hea- 
then authors, as having existed in Egypt and elBe* 
where, beine doubtless of patriarchal origin. 

The sacrifices were also reffarded as contributioitf, 
1 Sam. i. 24 ; ii. 29. A part of these were the ofierince 
regularly required by the law, and were providedby 
the whole body of the nation, but others were broughi 
by individuals. These were sometimes expressions oi 
repentance and acknowledgment for offences both 
voluntary and involuntary, and these stood in the place 
of fines. Others expressed joy and thankfxdness foi 
mercies received, as in the case of lepers, or women 
after cluld-birth. And in these cases they were adapted 
to the means of aU classes, from the valuable and costlj 
offerings of the rich, to the pigeons or haudAds of floni 
brought by the poor, Lev. v. 7 — 11 ; xii. 8. 

Although the revenue of the theocracy was thus pro- 
vided, yet the erection of the tabernacle, and afterwarda 
that of the temple, was furnished by free-will offerings. 
In the first case, there were none but the mass of we 
people to contribute, yet their gifts were more than 
sufficient. In the latter instance, again, the |)eople came 
forward wiUingly, 1 Chron. xxix. 9. Their monarcl) 
had given them an example of Hberahty, and much thai 
he gave was the spoil that he had taken from the 
enemies of the Lord. The chiefs and leaders also 
manifested a similar spirit. The reader will remembei 
the mingled feelings of joy and sorrow with which the 
foundations of the second temple were laid. " Manj 
of tho priests and Levites and chief of the fathers 
who wore ancient men, tliat \i»A ^eesi \)DLft ^«%^ \\.Quae 
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when the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted aloud 
for joy/ Ezra iii. 10 — 12. Likewise the difficulties 
that attended its progress, as related by Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, with the encouragement that was ffiven by the 
prophet Haggai, ii. 3. Sut for the regmar require- 
ments of the ritual, a stated provision was made. 




LATINO FOUNDATION OF SECOND TEMPLE. 

Other payments were also called for. Half a shekel 
was required from every male of twenty years old and 
upwards, when the census or number of the children of 
Israel was taken, Exod. xxx. 13 ; xxxviii. 26. It was 
but a small sum, weighing about 5 dwts., and equal to 
Is. lid, of our money ; but it is supposed to have been 
the sum which our blessed Lord paid by means of a 
miracle, Matt. xvii. 27, and it is possible that this duty 
was neglected by David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 

After the Babylonish captivity, Neh. x. 32, an annual 
payment was made, consisting of a tlaiiA. ot ^ ^Ssl^^n 
but, in later times, the low oiM.o%e» ^^a^ 5^\*^^i^ 
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enforced on every Jew, whether in his own land or at 
a distance. Yolnntary offerings were also made, as that 
of the poor widow who brought onhr two mites, and 
received the marked commendation ofour blessed Lord, 
Mark xii. 44. In those days the money-changers car- 
ried on considerable traffic, perhaps changing Jewish 
money for the coins of Greek and itoman rulers, even 
within the inclosure of the temple, Matt. xxL. 12. The 
passing money which had been coined by heathen sove- 
reigns was considered a grievance, Matt. xxii. 17. In a 
former period, it appears, from Josephus, that the privi- 
lege of coining money was highly valued by the nigh- 
pnest Simon ; nor would this appear strange when 
it is remembered that the Grentile princes frequenUv 
marked their monev with titles that they had assumed, 
which were of an idolatrous character. 

The Jews, in modem times, have been remarkable 
for the readiness with which they have contributed to 
the support of the poor of their own peoj^le, and the 
expenses connected with their religious mstitutions. 
Poor youths, who are students of the Hebrew law, are 
supphed with their maintenance, as a free gift, from 
the families in the neighbourhood in rotation, if they 
are more numerous than wealthy, which often happens. 
Many other charities might here be dwelt upon, but, 
alas ! the motive from which they spring is a false one. 
The Eabbinical Jews, like the Papists, look upon alms- 
deeds as meriting the favour of Grod, and the word in 
the Old Testament, which means righteousness or Jus- 
tice, is applied by them to acts of this description, (jren. 
xviii. 19. All the Jews settled in Palestine at the pre- 
sent time, except a very few who have property of tneir 
own, are supported by the free contrmutions of their 
brethren. 

The Jews are also careftd to settle any differences or 

cases of discipline among the members of their own 

body, as far as it is possible, by the officers of every 

sjnagosue. When these efforts fail, the offender is 

reBponaihle to the public magvattBAft^ ol Vk'b land in 
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wliicli he dwells, and must take his trial like other 
subjects ; but, in most cases, the bonds of brotherly 
union, rather than those of restraint, form a sufficient 
check upon their conduct. 

In the early days of the Hebrews, they had put some 
of the Canaanites under tributes. Josh. xvi. 10 ; xvii. 13 ; 
Judg. i. 20, 28. Other imposts were laid on the people 
of Israel by the authority of their kings ; of this they 
had been warned. David's revenue was partly gathered 
from tributary nations, 2 Sam. viii. Of Solomon's there 
is a more particular account, 1 Kings iv. His twelve 
purveyorships, and other exactions, probably alienated 
the people, though their peaceful state increased their 
wealth. Such has been Uie case in other lands at (Af- 
ferent periods. In their more disastrous times, the Jews 
were required to pay tribute to their conquerors, 2 
Kings xxiii. 33 ; xxiv. 13. They had been forewarned 
of this sad change, Deut. xxviii. 12, 13, 44. 

Upon their return from Babylon, they were tributary 
to Irersia, Ezra iv. 13, and then to Syria, until they 
gained liberty for a while under the Maccabees ; but 
they were again subdued by the Eomans, Luke ii. 1 — 5. 
Having become a Roman province, an annual sum of a 
denarius, as a head-tax, and other burdens, as land- 
taxes, or duties on the oiq)orting and importing of 
goods, were exacted from them. These were paid in 
S/oman coin. 

Various insurrections arose from the popular discon- 
tent about these measures ; two of which, under Theudas 
and Judas of Galilee, are mentioned. Acts v. 36, 37. 
The Pharisees objected to pay taxes to a heathen go- 
vernment, and thus sought to make themselves popular, 
while the Herodians supported the ruling power ; both 
united in attempting to draw our Lord into a difficulty, 
and he wisely framed his answer to instruct them both, 
Matt. xxii. 21. To prevent his professed followers 
from being drawn aside by either of these errors, both 
Paul and Peter inculcate the paying tribute as a Chris- 
tian duty, Eom. xiii. 7 ; 1 Pet. u. I'i. \^\^$iJ5t ^^asfi^-^^^ 
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goyemment the true believer in Jesus lives, lie wiU 
seek to lead a Q^et and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. This is required both in the Old and 
New Testament, Ezra vi. 10 ; Jer. xxix. 7 ; 1 Tim. iL 
1 — 5. There is nothing in the Bible which enoouraees 
anything like opposition to the civil laws under which 
we Hve, and whatever may have been said to excoae or 
defend unlawful attempts after gain — as, for instance, 
poaching and smuggling — ^these are found to -pre-paie 
the way for acts of stiS ^sser sin, and to bring on 
the ruin and disgrace which is ever found in seeking 
fellowship with the ungodly. Here may be applied the 
cautions of the wise man, Prov. i. 10 ; iv. 14 ; xxiv. 21. 

The taxes imposed by the Eoman government were 
collected by the publicans, who are so often mentioned 
in the gospel history, as in Luke iii. 12, 13. In many 
cases, their rapacity made them hateM, and their con- 
nexion with the Gentile rulers made them infamous, so 
that the Pharisees refused to hold any intercourse with 
them, Mark ii. 15, 16 ; Luke xviii. 10, 11. These oppo- 
site characters— one the highest in the public esteem, 
the other the lowest and most degraded — ^are contrasted 
in the well-known parable spoken by the gracious Sa- 
viour. The history of Zaccneus will also be remem- 
bered, Luke xix. 1 — 10 ; and that of Matthew, Matt, 
ix. 9. 

Tax-gatherers are never popular. Li the east, they 
are especially hateM, and, m many instances, this may 
be traced to their unjust oppressions. Forbes has 
given a lively picture of the distress that prevailed in 
a district of Hmdostan, where the men of each class in 
society tried to enrich themselves at the expense of 
those oelow them, and the little farmers who plundered 
the peasants were in their turn seized by the superior 
rulers. In lands like these, the words of Prov. xxviiL 
3, may be applied, 

" A poor man that oppresseth the poor 
Is like a sweeping rain 'wblc\l\«»l^«,^i^lTv<ck ic^c^." 
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The same writer also aUudes to the heavy burdens 
extorted a;8 gifts from the distressed peasantiy, both in 
India and in the Torkish empire, where poultry, butter, 
fruit, and vegetables are required in abundance, with- 
out pa3rment, by the officers of princes, from those who 
are scarcely able to supply themselves with the common 
necessaries of life. 

Truly was it said, by the Eev. J. Newton, that a few 
months spent abroad mig^ht probably awaken in many 
a more grateful sense of the Lord's goodness to them 
in fixing their lot in Britain. Amidst all the changing 
aspects of this earthly scene, let it never be forgotten 
that "the Lord reigneth," and that the day is fast 
hastening when high and low, rich and poor, must 
together stand before his bar, Psa. xlix. 2. 

** Hark ! 'tis the trumpet's awful sound, 
Ifc shakes the pillars of the earth ; 
Its mighty voice is heard around,— 
Oh ! where is now the worldling's mirth ? 

" The Judge appears, — around his seat 

Ten thousand times ten thousand shine ; 
The dead are quicken'd, small and great. 
The living changed hy power Divine. 

" But mark the issue of the day ! 

Some are receiy'd with joy to heaven ; 
While others, turned with sname away. 
From Qod and happiness are driven. 

" How blest are they who welcome now. 
In Him who fills the judgment-seat. 
The Saviour whom they loved below, 
And long'd with great desire to meet ! 

" Their cup is full, their joys abound. 
No wish unsatisfied have they ; 
In seeing Him their heaven is found. 
And every sorrow flies away ! " 
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The laws and polity of the Jewish nation show thd 
wisdom, happiness, and safety of attending to the Di- 
vine commands ; also the folly, misery, and pnnishment 
of disobedience ; and thus they afford a lesson to every 
individual, family, and commnnity . The history of the 
Jews, since their dispersion, as well as their present 
condition, adds much to the impressiveness of the ad- 
monition. They are unable to observe the first part of 
the ceremonial law, while destitute of a temple and a 
priesthood ; yet, not discerning the more exeeUent way, 
2 Cor. iii. 15, and obstinately rejecting the truth a^ it 
is in Jesus, they still keep up its repulsive and prohi- 
bitory observances, and umte with them many vain 
traditions and commandments of men. Yet these have 
been made the means of preserving them as a dietinet 
and separate people, in a state that is a standin? miracle, 
left in mercry to convince men of the truth of Scripture, 
and conveying undeniable outward and visible evidence 
to all those who are not influenced by spiritual consi- 
derations. This is the more remarkable, as every tribe 
among their oppressors and conquerors has long since 
mingled with the mass of nations ; the Jews alone exist 
as a distinct people, unchanged in their habits, and the 
Persians, who restored them to their own land, still 
continue to exist as a nation. Thousands and millions 
of the Jewish race have from time to time been ab- 
sorbed among the Gentiles, have ceased to be Jews : 
thus it is evident, that the separation of the body of 
the people is owing to the perpetual interposition of 
the Divine Providence in fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Scripture, and not from any physical or natural cir- 
cumstances preventing them from being mixed with 
others, when their distinguishing customs and habits 
as ajpeople are laid aside. Who, that rightly considers 
this fact, can for a moment liesvtat© \^ ^^^»31<!Tedence 
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to those prophecies which declare the happiness of this 
people, Tdien they shaU at length look on Him whom 
they havepierced? 

The sufferings of the Jews as a nation, through many 
succeeding centuries, fully show that the word of Grod 
is perfectfy true and faithful, both in its threatenings 
and its promises. It is a savour of death unto death, 
or of life imto life. The principles by which the Israel- 
ites of the present day are actuated, show how blindly 
those err, who regard only the letter and not the spint 
of the best and wisest institutions, and how speedily 
the first must be mistaken and forsaken, if the latter 
be not kept continually in view, while being ignorant 
of the righteousness of God, they aregoing about to 
establish their own righteousness. "Yet, ttie Jewish 
principles, in their present distorted and mangled state, 
retain much that is instructive, much that is valuable ; 
they show how glorious the fabric once was which now 
is so great, so impressive, even in its ruins. All is now 
cold and lifeless, like some ancient time-worn mansion, 
which only shows what its former glories have been ; 
the full tide of Hfe, which once ammated its now de- 
serted walls and crumbling towers, has been withdrawn. 
No longer it affords a refine for the wanderer, a shelter 
for the helpless, a defence for the oppressed ; though 
the lines of its outward walls remam the same, it is 
only an abode for wild animals, a dwelling-place for the 
birds and beasts of the field, and even the noisome and 
xmclean remain there imdisturbed : " Zion is a wilder- 
ness, Jerusalem a desolation." 

Vitringa has truly remarked, " In the land of Canaan, 
where the Israelites dwelt, as in the land and garden 
of the Lord, there were two trees, of life and death, the 
latter of which it was the part of wisdom to shim. 
Moses declares, Deut. xxx. 15, that he had set before 
them good and evil, life and death. The cause of death 
was the idolatry, with its carnal delights and impure 
lusts, which prevailed among the heathen of that pe- 
riod. To these the mind of the Israelites was prone, 
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and indeed, the impiety, the profaiie thoughts of God, 
the self-rij?hteousne88 derived from acts of a carnal 
worship of God tmder the old di^>enBation, and other 
things of a like kind, which exposed the Israelites to 
the danger of death, bore a resemblance to the tree of 
death or of knowledge, which things were opposed to a 
tree of life, that is, a compliance in faith with the com- 
mands of God, such a compliance proving the posses- 
sion of life, derived from Christ, who is its sole anther 
under every dispensation. But the Israelites stood 
not in this state of prosperity and happiness ; they 
suffered themselves to be seduced by the devil, first 
into the practice of idolatry, together with the filthj 
superstitions of the surrounding heathen, and theur 
flagitious practices, all which were g^-atifyinff to the 
flesh ; and then into a state of hypocritical seu-righte- 
ousness, founded on privileges and works of a carnal 
nature, while they renouncea the righteousness of God, 
and Him who is the true cause of eternal life, even 
Christ Jesus. They were therefore cast out by the 
avenging hand of God, from his land, and deprived of 
those privileges which they had heretofore enjoyed in 
the land of Canaan. 

" The case of the New Testament church is much 
the same. The whole earth (might have) become a 
paradise after the conversion of the Gentiles to the 
faith of Christ. The desert was then transformed into 
the garden of the Lord. In that garden, Christ Jesus 
is proposed to all thA posterity of Adam, as the cause 
of life to all who beHeve in him and observe his com- 
mandments. On the contrary, the posterity of Adam 
were cautioned to abstain from the iruit of the tree of 
death, which here denotes, in the first place, those 
carnal pleasures and gratifications which are incon- 
sistent with faith in Clmst. It also denotes those des- 
tructive heresies, that damnable superstition, the ido- 
latry and carnal worship which, contrary to the very 
naturo of the new dispensation, were introduced into 
the abureh by false pxopTcLets, >L\3L<b «^«N«s\ft% of the 
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true kingdom of Christ, whom we are accustomed to 
call by the name of antichrist. Of these, whosoever 
eateth, dies — ^accordinff to the style of Scripture — ^the 
second death, and by me avenging hand of Grod is ex- 
pelled from his paramse." 

As a conclusion to this account of the Law and 
Polity of the Jews, a few remarks from the pen of a 
well-known Christian minister may be added, concern- 
ing the connexion between the Law and the Gospel. 
** The law being unalterable, and all men having broken 
it, and there being no provision made in the law for 
the pardon of the least trangression, but a punishment 
threatened to the least, they are therefore guilty before 
God. The gospel sets forth, to the convinced sinner, 
salvation from guilt and pimishment, by giving him 
freely as perfect a righteousness as the law demands. 
It invites him to receive the righteousness of Christ, 
against which the utmost rigour of the law can make 
no objection, because it is the righteousness of God, a 
Pivine, infinite, and absolutely perfect righteousness. 
When this righteousness is imputed to the sinner, he 
is pardoned, the law ceases to accuse, conscience no 
longer condemns, he has peace with God, and the love 
of God reigns in his heart. With respect then to the 
sinner*s justification and acceptance before God, the 
Law and the Gospel ought to be distinguished in these 
respects : 

" According to the law, salvation is by works ; ac- 
cording to the gospel, it is by grace. The law says. 
Do this ; but the gospel says. Believe this, and thou 
shalt be saved. 

" The law threatens to punish the sinner for the first 
offence ; but the gospel offers him pardon for many 
offences. 

" The law leaves him under guilt and condemnation ; 
the gospel invites him to receive pardon and salvation. 

"The law sentences him to death ; the gospel offers 
>iiTn justification to Hfe. By the law he is a guilty 
sinner ; by the gospel he may be made a glorious saint. 
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If he die under the guilt of the broken law, hell will 
be his everlasting portion ; if he die a partaker of the 
^race of the gospel, heaven will be hia eternal in- 
heritance. 

" But if the law and the gospel are difitinct in these 
and several other respects, some persons may think 
the law is totally repealed by the gospel : for they 
cannot see wherefore serveth the law, unloss it be to 
justify a sinner. The moral law is unalterable. It 
cannot change any more than God can change. To 
this day it stands in fiill force, and not one tittle is 
repealed. It is still the revelation of God's most holy 
mmd and wiU concerning the obedience which he re- 
quires of his creatures. And if they disobey, the law 
immediately passes sentence and condemns them to 
death. Wnile they continue careless and secure in 
sin, they consider not the law as the ministration of 
death and condemnation, and none of them see it in 
this light until the Holy Spirit awakens them. It is 
by his preaching of the law to their consciences, that 
they are alarmed with fearftd apprehensions of their 
guilt and danger. He brings them to see the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sinning against the holy, just, and 
good law of God, and convinces them that the broken 
law can never make them legally righteous. This puts 
them upon seeking such a righteousness as the law re- 
quires, and disposes them to receive gladly the right- 
eousness of the Lord Christ, for he is now the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth. 

"Thus the Holy Spirit convinces sinners that the 
law is not repealed by the gospel, and when he gives 
them the righteousness which is of God by faith, and 
they have justification to life freely by grace, does he 
teach them to make void the law by iaith P God for- 
bid! Yea, they establish the law, for they consent 
unto it that it is good. They delight in the law of 
God alter the inward man, and they keep it in iheir 
outward life and conyersa^on.. W. *\^ >i3si^ TviLa of their 
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holy walking. They are free from the law, as to its 
condemning, killing power ; but they are under the law 
to Christ. They Imow, that if the law had not been 
unalterable, and of indispensable obligation, Christ 
had lived and died in vain. And he did not come to 
give his people liberty to break the unalterable law, 
that would be a contradiction in terms ; but he came 
to establish the law by restoring its honour and dig- 
nity, by his obedience to its precepts, and his suffering 
its pains and penalties, and tnen making it honourable 
in tne confession of convinced sinners, and in the lives 
of his redeemed people." 

" It is distressmg, but true," observes a Jewish con- 
vert of the present day ; "the spirit of the law given 
on Sinai has disappeared, and Moses has become a 
skeleton. The worship and service of Jehovah dissolves 
into deism. No God, of an old or new covenant, ever 
gave commands such as those which we see in Judaism 
heaped upon and commanded to those who sigh under 
their intolerable weight." " The Jews," says another 
writer, *' long to imitate their Christian brethren, and 
they have found much that was superficial and indis- 
tinct in the writings of so-called Christian preachers 
and poets, which they could at once introduce without 
material alteration. But, amidst all this decay and 
danger, we rejoice to know that the love of the Bible 
is gaining ground among the more liberal and enlight- 
ened Jews ; they have done much to get rid of the 
superstitious encumbrances that stood in the way of 
their religious improvement. May the spirit of prayer 
and of love be more and more poured out upon the 
churches of Jesus, that those who have been partakers 
of the blessings promised to Abraham and his seed may 
witness of the nches and grace of Him in whom Jew 
and Gentile are one." 

Blessed be God, that this way of recovery is pro- 
vided for transgressors through the exceeding love of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ toward uaaax. " "^^\» 
by works of righteousness wlaicla. ^© \i«;^e> ^oraa,^"^ 
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according to his morcy he saves us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
ho has shed on us abundantly througn Jesus Christ 
our Saviour," working in us mose g<K>d fruits which 
are well-pleasing in his sight. How gratefrQ should 
we be for the clear light of the Scriptures, by which 
these truths are made manifest to the sinflLl children 
of Adam. 

** Not to the mount that bnrn'd with fire. 
To darkness, tempest, and the soond 

Of trumpets, rising high and higher. 
Nor voice of words that rent the ground. 

As Israel heard, with trembling awe, 

Jehoyah thunder forth his law : 

" But to Mount Sion we are come. 

The city of the living God, 

Jerusalem, our heavenly home. 

The courts by angel legions trod. 
Where meet in everlasting love 
The church of the first-bom above ; 

" To God, the Judge of quick and dead. 

The perfect spirits of the just, 
Jesus, our great new-covenant Head, 

The blood of sprinkling, from the dust^ 
That pleads a SrfTiour's sacrifice. 
And better things than Abel's cries. 

" Oh, hearken to the healing voice 

That speaks from heaven in tones so mild ! 

To-day are life and death our choice ; 
To-day, through mercy reconciled. 

Our all to God we ^et may give,— 

Now let us hear His voice and live I " 
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